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Ir was a noble conception, that of him who | 
added to the sphere of their labors. 


first formed the idea of employing the instru- 
mentality of a club in the work of Christ. It 
has been, thus far, nobly realized in the new 
building of the New York Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

For years this Association has been carrying 
on its work without any adequate means. It has 
undertaken to provide for the moral, intellectual, 
and social improvement of the young men of the 
great metropolis. To this work it has strictly 
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THE LIBRARY. 


Other similar organizations have 
They have 
organized mission-schools, tenement-house pray- 
er-mectings, temporal charities, That in New 


confined itself. 


York has found as much as it could do in its sin- | 


gle self-chosen mission. It has had between one 
and two hundred thousand young men to provide 
for. Over seventy-five thousand of these, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, are homeless and 
almost friendless. Some are penniless. Those 
who have money are more to be pitied than those 
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THE READING-ROOM. 


Their danger is just in the ratio 
The allurements to vice are 
Without discussing 


who have not. 
of their means. 
numerous and attractive. 


| the much-vexed question of amusements, it is 


certain that the theatre, the billiard-room, the 
café, are in a large majority of instances, and to 
a large majority of young men, open doors to 
ruin. The dance is little or no better. We 


| speak not of what they might be, but of what 


they now actually are. Until the recent excise 
law Broadway was lined with brightly-lighted 
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| halls, where women employed ‘their arts to add 
| to the enticements of music, drink, and dancing. 
Attention to business does by no means aiways 
serve to counteract the influences of vice, which 
are erroneously supposed to captivate only the 
idle. Business often demands of the young 
salesman, as a part of his professional duties, 
that he accompany his customer to these dens 
of iniquity, and show him the pollutions of the 
great city. Every now and then some great de- 
falcation, some atrocious swindle, startling the 
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community by its grandeur, has given them some 
hint of operations which, on a smaller scale un- 
noticed, occur continually, transpire only occa- 
sionally. 

It was against this current that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association have undertaken to 
wnake their way. Into this vortex they plunged 
to save at least some. They are wreckers on a 
most dangerous coast. But hitherto they have 
had no adequate means for their work. A sin- 


gle room has served them alternately as library | 


and reading-room, and as a hall for social and 
religious meetings. It has possessed no attrac- 
tions except for those for whom the printed page 
was more attractive than music, games, and so- 
cial converse. If the social element has been 
neglected, it has been because there were no ad- 
equate medns for its culture, Its intellectual 
advantages were inferior to those of the Mercan- 
tile Library or the Cooper Union. One can hard- 
ly expect to find the young men who most need 


such an institution leaving the café for a prayer- 
meeting. It is not strange that while the rooms 
of the Association have usually, except on spe- 
cial occasions, enjoyed the presence of not over 
a score of members, the brightly-lighted billiard- 
rooms opposite have been nightly crowded. 


Considering its inadequate instruments, the 
Association has done a very creditable work. It 
has well earned the recognition it has at last re- 
It has gathered a membership of about 
three thousand. It has opened several branches 
in different parts of the city. It has maintained 
# monthly meeting which has been always well 
attended, generally overcrowded, It has suc- 
cessfully established prayer-meetings and Bible- 
classes. It has found employment for the un- 
employed by scores and hundreds; and a church- 


ceived, 


home for multitudes who, accustomed to the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath in their native village, 
wandered in the great city from church to church, 


finding no rest for the sole of their feet. It has 
maintained successfully street-preaching, lay and 
clerical, in the streets and squares, on the Sab- 
bath during the summer. 

At last, to the managers of this institution, the 
time seemed to have come when they were en- 
titled to ask of New York the means to do what 
ought to have been done long ago, build a house 
adequate to compete in its attractions with the 
attractiveness of resorts of a doubtful or perni- 
cious character, They were without means. 
Their membership.does not, generally, represent 
wealth. But the idea, proposed to a few men 
of large means, was eagerly responded to by 
them. They even insisted that the scope of the 
institution, and the capacity and facilities of its 
building, should be better and larger than the 
managers had dared to ask. A board of trust- 
ees was organized. Their incorporation ex- 
pressed the object for which they were created 
—the erection and maintenance of a building for 
the purposes of the Association. Six evangelic- 
al churches are by the law required to be repre- 
sented in this board. In it we note such names 
as W. E. Donce, Jun., C, C. CoteaTEe, Jona- 
THAN SturGEs, Ropert Lennox KENNEDY, 
Rovert L. Stuart, Stewart Brown. The 
former is President of the Association. It is 
no secret that it is largely due to his influence 
that this project has been carried so successfully 
to its consummation. Without any public ap- 
peal, nearly $300,000 have been raised. The 
building, with the land, will cost nearly half a 
million. It is hoped, by further subscriptions, 
to reduce the debt to $150,000. The rentals of 
the stores on the first-floor, and of the offices— 
mainly occupied as studios—on the fourth and 
fifth floors, will pay the interest on this debt, 
and leave a handsome annual surplus in the 
treasury toward the work of the Association. 
‘The statement of a contemporary that this will 
make the Association independent of the church- 
es is a mistake. It would do so if the Associ- 
ation had no work to do, But its work is il- 
limitable. How much it will do will depend 
almost entirely upon its income. Surely in New 
York city no more worthy object of sympathy 
can commend itself to the churches. 

The public will look with interest to see the 
result of what must, after all, be conceded to be 
in some sense an experiment. The Christian 
benevolence of New York has constructed for 
the young men of New- York what we may per- 
haps describe as a most perfect and complete 
club-house. It occupies the second and third 
stories of the large and handsome edifice, on the 
corner of Twenty-third Street and Fourth Ave- 
nue. With its lecture-room for public meetings, 
capable of seating fifteen hundred, with its taste- 
ful parlors, its cheerful and brightly lighted 
reading-room, its bijou of a library, its attractive 
prayer-meeting room, its gymnasium and bowl- 
ing-alley, and with the additional attractions 
which the artists’ studios above afford, it may be 
safely said that it is not surpassed by any similar 
institution on the continent, if indeed it has any 
where its superior for the purposes for which it 
was constructed. The public will look with in- 
terest, not wholly unmingled with anxiety, to see 
what they will do with it. 

We trust to see the management, in entering 
upon their new abode, throwing open its doors 
to both sexes. There are hundreds of girls and 
women who need the benefits of such a building 
quite as much as their brethren. ‘Their presence 
in the reading-room and the social parlors could 
not impair, but would enhance, the usefulness of 
the institution, There is, indeed, no adequate 
reason why the privileges of the gymnasium and 
the bowling-alley should not be theirs at certain 
hours and under proper restrictions, The Cooper 
Union and the Mercantile Library have demon- 
strated the advantages of en intermingling of the 
sexes in such an institution. We hope to see the 
directors of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation availing themselves of the lessons which 
the experience of these pioneer institutions af- 
fords, 
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THE SPANISH GUN-BOATS. 


HE Spanish gun-boats have again become 
conspicuous, and nothing could be more 
bewildering than the different positive and ap- 
parently authentic statements of the policy of 
the Administration. The journals which prob- 
ably have the least knowledge of the inten- 
tions and views of the Government have pub- 
lished the most elaborate letters upon the 
subject, and the general reader has been com- 
pelled to fall back upon the proved sagacity 
and good sense of the President and his ad- 
visers, if he would have any satisfactory con- 
ception of the situation. The Spanish Govern- 
ment contracted for the building of gun-boats at 
New York. When they were nearly ready, the 
Peruvian Minister complained that they were 
designed for war upon Peru—a state with which 
we are at peace—and they were detained by 
order of the Government; but the work upon 
them was continued. When they were ready 
for sea, crews arrived for them from Spain, and 
their armaments were shipped to Cuba. That 
the questions involved might be legally settled, 
the gun-boats were turned over to the civil au- 
thorities, and were held by the United States 
Marshal: and this is the situation as we write. 
It is alleged that the Spanish Minister denies 
that the boats are intended for service against 
Peru; and, on the other hand, that the Peru- 
vian Minister is acting under the advice of the 
Cuban Junta, If, as is probable, the Peruvian 
Minister is unable to prove his assertion of the 
purpose for which the boats are designed, there 
would seem to be no valid reason for further de- 
tention of the property of Spain honestly ac- 
quired. But at this point it is stated that the 
Administration is in sympathy with Cuba, and 
that to release the gun-boats is to send a formi- 
dable fleet against that island, and probably to 
secure the Spanish ascendency over the Cubans. 
It has been urged, therefore, that the boats 
should be released, but at the same time that 
the United States should acknowledge the bel- 
ligerent rights of the Cubans: and it is stated 
that such being the intention of the Government, 
and war with Spain being anticipated in conse- 
quence, we have already a sufficient force in 
the Gulf, and have already acquired a hold 
upon St. Domingo. 

We doubt if the Administration would resort 
to so stupid and clumsy a method of doing so 
simple athing. Our duty is perfectly plain. If 
we believe that the Cuban insurgents are fight- 
ing for liberty, and assume that we ought, in 
the interests of civilization, to take part with all 
our neighbors who are engaged in such a strug- 
gle, let us at once say so. Indeed, if this were 
our duty, we ought to have said so long ago 
when the Cuban prospects were more promising 
than they now are. But if it be our duty as a 
civilized state not to acknowledge the belliger- 
ent rights of any revolutionary party until its 
movement has acquired such form and cohe- 
rence as to show a fair chance of success, cer- 
tainly we have no right to choose the moment 
when that chance is slightest as the time for 
such a recognition. 

It is true that the Cuban movement is for in- 
dependence, and that we believe American 
states should be independent of European con- 
trol, It is true that the revolutionary leaders 
have proclaimed emancipation, and that we be- 
lieve in the liberty of all men. But would lib- 
erty and civilization be the gainers if we should 
take up arms for every party every where upon 
this continent that demanded independence or 
announced emancipation? Is it desirable that 
the United States should establish a precedent 
by which nations may interfere with the intern- 
al dissensions of other nations? Is it not pal- 
pably a step backward, a policy that restores 
the ancient régime of predatory warfare and 
conquest? The great political crimes have al- 
ways been committed in the name of honor and 
liberty and order. What are treaties of amity, 
what is international law, clumsy and obscure 
as it often is, but the defenses of civilization 
against the whims of brute force ? 

Should the Spanish gun-boats be released, it 
is declared that they will be used against Cuba, 
and that we ought not to permit it. Has Spain, 
then, no right to attempt the subjugation of a 
revolted colony? If we think not, why have 
we not protested before fourteen months have 
passed away? Or will any honest man, in view 
of General Jorpay’s letter, and his reported 
anxiety to leave the Cuban service, say that 
Spain’s chance is more hopeless because of the 
addition of a fleet of thirty gun-boats to the 
Spanish force against the island? The Cubans 
have no port; they have no really acknowl- 
edged government under which the various 
functions of a state are fulfilled, They have 
neither arms nor food. The revolutionary forces 
are a wandering ngiltitude, sometimes skirmish- 
ing with the Spanish outposts, No people, in- 
deed, are to be despised because they are poor 
and suffering; no body of brave men are to be 
contemned because they are not a powerful and 
well-appointed army. 





however brave and enlightened, yet impressed 
the world with the conviction that they have 
fairly earned recognition as an independent 
state? Have they really done more than elude, 
in the interior of the island, the efforts of Spain 
to subdue them? Is not their attitude wholly 
negative? and is that the kind of attitude which 
ought to command the active interference of 
governments ? 

Moreover, if the case were exactly as it is, 
and Cuba were three thousand miles away, 
would it be urged upon the United States as 
a duty to acknowledge its belligerence or its 
independence? Is not this flowing rhetoric 
about Spain, as a “hard-hearted speculator 
in human liberty,” a kind of palimpsest — 
and underneath it do we not plainly read an- 
nexation? Now the simple way is the best 
way. If the United States wish to take Cuba 
from Spain, they will be quite as much respected 
if they do it openly and immediately, as if they 
take it under cover of acknowledging a condi- 
tion of affairs in the island which does not exist, 
and which their own arms must maintain. To 
call the lust of aggrandizement the love of lib- 
erty, deceives nobody. If Cuba has honestly 
earned the recognition of belligerent rights, we 
are in favor of the recognition. But we de- 
mand the facts, and national honor requires 
that they be something more than the desire of 
annexation. 





AN OLD MASK STRIPPED OFF. 


Curer Justice Cuase, who is stated to have 
expressed surprise that any late rebels should 
be expected to repent, and to deny that it is 
desirable they should, ought to be elected per- 
petual Grand President of the new Confederate 
Survivors’ Association in South Carolina, Gen- 
eral Wave Hampron is the most conspicuous 
person in the movement, and the sentiments 
of General Joun S. Preston, as expressed in 
a letter, are unquestionably those of the asso- 
ciation, and indicate a form of mind which does 
not tend in the least degree toward repentance. 
The call of the meeting for organization sets 
forth that the memories of the late war be- 
tween the Confederate and United States of 
America are still fresh, and many records are 
likely to perish which would place its history 
in a true light. Justice to those ‘‘ who fought 
and died for their country” demands that the 
truth be told, in order that the rising genera- 
tion may learn “that their parents were not 
the vile traitors that the common school histo- 
ries, now prepared ly our enemies, assert.” 

General Joun S. Preston was unable to at- 
tend the meeting, but he sent an ardent letter 
of sympathy: ‘* We are all survivors of our 
brothers and sons who died gloriously for their 
country and for liberty, and we have survived 
that liberty and that country for which they 
died.” General Preston adds, that it is a 
duty of Confederates, very near to their duties 
to God, with whem the justified souls of their 
comrades are living, to preserve the memory 
of the great deeds of the Southern soldiers and 
of the cause for which they died. Indeed, to 
have been a scldier of the Southern Confed- 
eracy seems to have been, in General PREs- 
TON’s estimation, the choicest boon that Provi- 
dence has latterly vouchsafed to man, And as 
he undoubtedly expresses the general feeling 
of his class, it is not surprising that the visitors 
to the Georgia State Fair, at Macon, return 
profoundly impressed with the fact that public 
sentiment is not friendly to the Union; and 
that they are reported to assert that the United 
States flag was not displayed during the festi- 
val; a story which, however, is not likely to be 
true. 

As often as such proceedings take place 
among the late Confederates the truth must be 
repeated, that history and the public mind may 
not be deceived. Chief Justice Case is re- 
ported to have said, “What have the rebels 
done that they should repent?” and the World 
is of opinion that to speak of any moral princi- 
ple as involved in the late war was ‘‘a good 
enough Morgan” five years ago, but is lament- 
ably out of date now. To Judge Cuase’s ques- 
tion there is a very short and simple answer. 
The rebels, under the plea of State sovereignty, 
attempted the bloody overthrow of the United 
States government for the perpetuation and 
extension of human slavery. It was a govern- 
ment which had not harmed them, and which 
they had always controlled. It was a govern- 
ment which abridged none of their liberties. 
It was a government against which no kind of 
oppression was urged. The rebels demanded 
that they should be suffered to secede for tha 
most inhuman of purposes, and when the de- 
mand, from the very nature of the national life 
and of the government, was merely Shylock’s 
demand for the pound of flesh. They were re- 
fused, and they began the terrible war that fol- 
lowed. 

In Judge Cuase’s opinion, is a bloody revo- 
lution to overthrow a government which was 
never even charged with oppression, and which, 
as he knows, oppressed only those slaves who 
did not rebel against it—is such a revolution a 
matter of mere difference of opinion, is it justifi- 
able, is it moral, or is it something for which the 
actors should repent? But if this effort to de- 


But have the Cubans, | stroy a government which is not oppressive is a 





mere subterfuge for the purpose of establishing 
one that shall hopelessly oppress, then does Judge 
Cuasg, an old anti-slavery leader, think that it 
is honorable and commendable, or to be re- 
pented of as the horrors of the middle passage 
might have been deplored even by slave-traders, 
when the trade was abolished ? 

The character of the rebellion is not to be 
sought in its political plea, but in its moral pur- 
pose. Suppose even that State sovereignty had 
been distinctly guaranteed in the Constitution 
—although it certainly is not—and that the 
lapse of time and the development of the 
country had so inextricably welded its real 
interests and permanence together that the 
sovereignty could not be asserted without a 
bloody struggle, was the perpetuity of slavery 
a justification of such a struggle? The South- 
ern talk about liberty and country was always 
the merest gasconade, What ‘‘liberty” did 
Mr. Joun S. Preston fight for? The liberty 
of selling other men’s wives and children. 
What country does he talk about? The State 
of South Carolina. He and his friends will 
find that their wrestle with History is more 
desperate than that with the Union. His- 
tory sees already that they fought not because 
they were oppressed, but because they feared 
to lose the power of oppression. The contest 
is decided, and they are vanquished. 

We have no wish to remind them of it. But 
we shall take care that whenever the plea is made 
that the rebellion was a mere political difference, 
its moral character shall be plainly stated. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Tue failures in Liverpool among the grain 
dealers with American connections, announced 
by the telegram of the 23d November, has se- 
cured attention at the Corn Exchange and in 
financial circles, This misfortune, which pri- 
vate telegrams only partially confirm, could 
not well be avoided in view of the fact that 
the price of average English wheat in the spring 
of 1868, in London and Liverpool, was quoted 
at seventy-four shillings per quarter of eight 
bushels, and in November, 1869, No, 2 red 
Western had fallen to forty shillings per quarter. 
The price of wheat has been rarely higher or 
lower ‘at these points, and in reaching the 
minimum a few dealers have been worn out by 
repeated losses occurring on a falling market. 

The causes of the most recent decline in 
wheat in English markets, as we lately stated 
on the authority of the Manchester Guardian 
and the “Chamber of Agriculture,” were large 
imports, the expectation that the United States 
would be able to supply all their present 
wants, and the unusual consumption of potatoes, 
due to the tendency to rot which had been 
widely developed. As it is the last ounce 
which breaks the camel's back, to this unex- 
pected change in food the happening of some 
of these failures may be attributed. 

The estimated annual consumption of wheat 
in Great Britain, made in the spring of 1868 
by Mr. Carrp, was 20,800,000 quarters, of which 
he supposed 9,600,000 would need to be im- 
ported between the harvest of 1867—reported 
as the worst—and that of 1868, which occurred 
during the great drought. As the price of the 
quartern loaf of bread had been carried up from 
54d. in 1864, to 9d. in March, 1867, it was fair to 
infer that the drought of 1868, and the defect- 
ive crop of this year, would make the trade in 
breadstuffs active and profitable. But the cir- 
cumstances in England have been so peculiar 
as to have defeated the most sagacious plans. 
The price of bread had been carried up simul- 
taneously with the great impulse which the 
scheme of limited liability gave to the industry 
of England, and when wheat ruled high the 
failure which broke down that system had not 
fully reached the laboring classes, who long 
after remained overbearing and uncompromis- 
ing in their contests with manufacturers, As 
soon, however, as the financial depression 
reached the laborer in full force, economy be- 
came the order of the day; emigration was re- 
sorted to by the Trades Unions; meat was 
thrown upon the market in unusual quantities 
to prevent the consumption of grain, and the 
severity of the drought was followed by a win- 
ter which, as it partook of the mildness of 
spring, contributed unusual supplies. 

As England is the largest consumer in the 
world of imported wheat, the London and Liv- 
erpool markets may be said, in ordinary years, 
to control the quotations in all wheat-exporting 
countries. But the price there is fixed accord- 
ing to the sjtuation in the countries of supply, 
the object being, as wheat must be had what- 
ever the price, to adjust it at the lowest amount 
which will be certain to furnish from six to nine 
hundred thousand quarters of imported wheat 
per month. 

The waters of every sea are vexed with ships 
loaded with grain, their prows turned toward 
England ; and if every port in the world capa- 
ble of selling wheat were not carefully tried, it 
would be impossible to manage this important 
business so as to furnish the requisite quantity 
at reasonable prices. Happy are we to be ex- 
empt from this necessity, which sends the Brit- 
ish merchant to every grain-producing country, 
and teaches the skill which enables Mark Lane 
to control the trade wherever grain is export- 
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ed. In the United States our dealers are 
ever at the mercy of those who can thus meas- 
ure the exact capacity of other markets; who 
buy ever where grain is cheap, and abstain 
from buying where it is above their inflexible 
limits, and use in the mean time their vast 
financial power to compel acquiescence in their 
terms. ‘The fall in the price of all exporta- 
ble commodities, which has accompanied the 
downward turn in gold, has doubtless produced 
a corresponding change in the quotations at 
Mark Lane, as it is stated in their press that 
they rely chiefly on the United States to furnish 
this year their requisite supplies. The happen- 
ing of the failures in Liverpool is consequently 
due in part to the policy now being pursued by 
the Treasury Department in bearing gold. If 
the Government shall take such measures as 
will make the fall permanent, which can be 
done only by contraction, it will have rendered 
a great service in lowering prices; but if the 
fall shall be succeeded by an upward turn, as 
it must if the credit circulation remains un- 
diminished in volume, the failures which must 
occur at home from a forced contraction of 
prices will be repeated hereafter, as gold may 
be forced up and then down through the for- 
bearance or the direct action of the Treasury. 

Our credit circulation was made excessive in 
order to float the loan of 1864, and high prices 
followed and have since been generally main- 
tained; but the excess of issues becomes less 
apparent from year to year in the proportion in 
which our industry and wealth are augmented ; 
and in time from the growth of population the 

. amount of our paper issues may not be dispro- 
portioned to our enlarged trade. Whether this 
policy shall be chosen, which is equivalent to 
contraction by slow degrees, or we shall sud- 
denly be plunged into contraction with its in- 
evitable result of low prices—fatal to all who 
are embarrassed with debts—can not be known 
until the temper of Congress shall be developed. 

It would appear to be the part of wisdom, as 
prices have already fallen, to adapt the curren- 
cy to them, which can be done only by lopping 
off an equal proportion of the latter. This 
would involve a diminution in the quantity of 
both legal-tenders and national bank-notes, in- 
asmuch as the latter are made redeemable in 
the former, which might be difficult if their 
present relative proportions to each other were 
changed. But in lieu of this, plans for new na- 
tional banks to answer the demand of the West 
and South, and of new banks on the basis of 
coin, are proposed and supported by newspa- 
pers ordinarily regarded as indicators of com- 
ing events. The country is confused by these 
differences, as to which no light is shown by the 
recent utterances of the Attorney-General and 
others high in authority. 

Their expressions in favor of a return to spe- 
cie payments are not of the character to show 
that any matured plan had been arrived at or 
was in contemplation, and it may be inferred, 
therefore, that the subject will be referred to 
the wisdom of Congress, which, as its constitu- 
ents are composed of the debtor and creditor 
classes, and as the proportions of the one to the 
other are well understood, it is feared that no 
legislation will take place injurious to those of 
them who constitute the majority. 





GEORGE PEABODY’S MONUMENT. 


Wuen Otiver Goripsmitn lay dead in his 
humble lodgings, the poor people whom he 
had befriended sat weeping upon the stairs, 
And when, reading his biography, you come to 
that point, your own eyes are very likely to 
moisten; for Go_psmitu is one of the few 
authors whom we all personally love. No 
tribute to him is nobler to our imaginations to- 
day, and none could have been dearer to his 
own childlike and honest heart, than the silent 
tears of his poor neighbors. And as we all 
read the other day, in that grophic and touch- 
ing letter to the Tribune, the description of 
Grorce Prasopy’s funeral, who did not feel 
that more grateful to him than tc be buried in 
the ancient Abbey, and to lie in the vault of 
kings, and to be officially mourned by queens 
and princes and prime ministers, would have 
been the respectful presence and tears of the 
crowds of poor people who thronged about the 
gates of the Abbey and bought cheap mourning- 
cards and likenesses and a little elegiac ballad ? 

How many rich men, dying in New York 
to-day, would be followed to their graves to- 
morrow with the grateful tears of the poor? 
Can you help contrasting the story of the 
throng at the gates of the Abbey and the 
simple ballad with certain performances at the 
brazen dedication in St. John’s Square the 
other day? Turn back to the newspaper files 
of that morning. Listen to the editorial chorus, 
and reflect upon it. If they had been cele- 
brating a life and powers consecrated to the 
noblest purposes, what more could the papers 
have said? Do we really profoundly honor 
great riches, or the qualities that amass great 
riches—or the manner in which the powers and 
the riches are used? It seems very easy to do 
as Mr. Peanopy did. He was a bachelor. He 
had made a great fortune. 
millions of «dollars, but he did not abridge a 
single personal comfort. Who could not d 


He gave away | 





this? says every body who reads the story. 
And echo answers, How many do it? The 
praise of Mr. Peaxopy is that, having a great 
opportunity, he used it greatly. As the Tribune 
correspondent says, here was one rich man who 
‘* had found the needle’s eye.” As Mr. GLap- 
STONE said, ‘‘ He has shown us how a man can 
be master of his wealth instead of its slave.” 
From his stately funeral in the Abbey—fu- 
neral too ceremonious, because the sincerest 
mourners, the poor people, were not admitted— 
from the royal vault and the official mourning 
of a nation his body returns in a British ship of 
war, and probably with a funeral fieet attend- 
ing, across the ocean. Boston will receive it 
with a fitting pomp of grief, and then it.will be 
borne to its grave in Danvers. ‘“‘ Danvers, re- 
member; not a cemetery here—Danvers,” were 
his final words, as he remembered his mother, 
says one who repeats them. But his monu- 
ment will be not only the houses he built for 
the poor, the education he has given to the ig- 
norant, the libraries and colleges he has endow- 
ed, nor only the noble example of beneficence, 
nor the statues and shafts of marble that will 
arise, but a certain finer view of human nature 
—a feeling invaluable at this time in this coun- 
try—that great riches need not harden a man’s 
heart, nor make him conspicuous merely for 
selfishness, unscrupulousness, and vulgarity. 





ENGLAND IN INDIA. 


Ti debate upon annexation of foreign ter- 
ritory which is constantly proceeding in this 
country naturally invites consideration of the 
presence of England in India, and suggests the 
question whether, upon the whole, it has been 
an advantage to civilization and the world. If 
the history of the beginning of the British oc- 
cupation is full of cruelties and tragedies, we 
may wisely remember the story of our own set- 
tlement in America, and the Indian wars and 
Quaker persecutions and witchcraft deviltries 
of our ancestors two hundred years ago. The 
opening of the Suez Canal again turns the at- 
tention of the world to India, and it is worth 
while to reflect upon a few facts in regard to 
England in India, 

The English first appeared in India as ped- 
dlers with their packs, bowing humbly at Mus- 
nuds, and licking the dust from the feet of Om- 
rahs and of Rajahs. But when they drew the 
sword that has never since been long sheathed 
it was to defend their factories, erected under 
the plighted protection of the Imperial Govern- 
ment at Delhi, from the attacks of the Nabob 
of Bengal, a revolted feudatory of the Great 
Mogul, who, capturing the settlement at Cal- 
cutta, perpetrated the massacre of the Black 
Hole. At this time the Emperor of Delhi, the 
Great Mogul, was an emperor only in name, his 
great feudal chiefs, the Peishwa, the Nawaub 
of Oude, Holkar, and Scindia, always despis- 
ing, frequently dared his power and authority. 
The whole country over which he nominally 
ruled was the prey of the wild Mahrattas, a 
Hindu clan, who, originally driven by the per- 
secutions of AURUNGZEBE to take refuge in the 
Western Ghauts, founded a state at Sattarah, 
from which they issued in clouds of light-horse 
to levy dot or tribute on every territory they 
could reach, They were, in effect, professed 
freebooters ; and to talk of inhumanity in res- 
cuing the population of India out of hands like 
these is indeed very much like accusing the 
Good Samaritan of man-stealing for bearing 
away to his inn the exhausted victim of thieves 
and assassins; although, of course, we are not 
denying that it was cupidity, and not humanity, 
that sent England to India. 

Bombay, the principal sea-port of Hindostan, 
was ceded to the British by the Portuguese, 
as dower with the Infanta when she married 
Cuarves II. of England. In our own day the 
principal acquisitions of territory have been 
Scinde, Oude, and the Punjab. The first- 
named country was seized under the flimsiest 
of pretexts, in fact it was a shameless, cow- 
ardly robbery. As for Oude, any one who has 
read the ‘‘ Life of an Eastern King,” published 
some fifteen years since, will agree with us 
that any civilized rule must confer blessings on 
the inhabitants of that fertile region, who had 
so long suffered under their own cruel, licen- 
tious, and despotic sovereigns. The Sikhs, 
who, under their able and astute Maharajah, 
Reungeet Sixou, had been stanch allies of the 
British, so long as he lived to restrain their 
audacity, poured across the Sutlej on his death, 
invading English territory, and after the usual | 
routine of defeat, treaty, breaclr of faith, re- | 
newed hostilities, and final conquest, have since 
enjoyed the greatest prosperity under the Chris- 
tian Raj, and were, as is well known, the main- 
stay of British ascendency in the darkest hour 
of the mutiny of 1857. 

We are apt to speak of the natives of India 





from Peshawur to Cape Comorin as ethnically 
and physically one people, just as Spain or Hol- 
land are populated by one race, whereas the 
two hundred millions of* Hindostan are com- 
posed of races as diversified and distinct as the 
nations of Europe: indeed more so. There are 
the aboriginal inhabitants, the Tamuls, first in- 
vaders of the country, the Aryans, and the 





Mohammedans—these last the descendants of 
those warriors who built up the throne of Delhi, | 


and for a time made of Hindostan an empire 
for their Mogul. But among the aborigines 
there are many tribes which are ethnically and 
philologically divided. There are tribes closely 
related to the Malay and the Chinese races, and 
there are others that are wholly unconnected 
with those branches of the human race. The 
number of aboriginal dialects spoken through- 
out India has been computed to exceed two 
hundred, and none of these has any marked af- 
finity to any other. 

The Mohammedans, numbering some twenty 
millions, are scattered all over the country, the 
Aryans, by which title we refer to the Hindus 
following some form or other of the Brahmin- 
ical faith, number one hundred: and twenty 
millions, If the British were to retire from 
Hindostan to-morrow, would the greater num- 
ber submit again to be enthralled by the bigot- 
ed minority? To whom are the British asked 
to resign their hard-won sovereignty ? 

England has given India the blessing of a 
stable government. She has built railroads, 
dug canals, covered the great rivers with fleets 
of steamers, and, above all, has insured to the 
humblest of her subjects the peaceable posses- 
sion of his ancestral vine and fig-tree. That 
the material prosperity of the country has made 
rapid strides is shown by the value of her ex- 
ports, which, in 1834, the last year of the ex- 
clusive trading charter of the old East India 
Company, amounted to only £8,000,000 ster- 
ling, but which had increased in 1865 to no 
less than £68,000,000 sterling, or three hun- 
dred and forty millions of dollars. 

It is sometimes asserted as a reproach, that 
England does not attempt to Christianize her 
heathen subjects. Good reason has she for 
caution in this particular; and wisely does the 
Government speak when it says, *‘ We can not, 
we will not interfere with the religion of the 
people.” Any other policy would set the land 
in a blaze from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya, 
The Government must stand aloof. There 
must not be even a suspicion of partiality 
shown to the convert applicant for public em- 
ployment, no public favor bestowed on the 
Christian proselyte as such, unless it desires 
the bloody scenes of Cawnpore and Delhi to 
be re-enacted as a warning to each successive 
generation. 





THE REASON WHY. 


In the course of some remarks upon the late 
Convention at Cleveland to form a National 
Woman's Suffrage Association, the New York 
Times remarks: ‘*The vast majority of men 
are really indifferent to the whole matter, and 
very willingly stand aside to leave women to 
settle it among themselves.” The article is an 
amplification of this amusing statement, and its 
moral is, that if women do not vote it is be- 
cause they do not wish to. But, if the Zimes 
really supposes that this is the fact, it should 
inform itself a little. If it imagines that some 
women do not vote because other women do 
not wish to, it would perhaps be useful for the 
Times as a public teacher, to know that the rea- 
son no woman votes is that men will not permit 
it. The fundamental law cf the State is made 
by men, and it restricts the political franchise 
to men. It is merely absurd to say that they 
would carefully establish so immense an ex- 
clusion if they were wholly indifferent to it. 

The Times repeats the old remark, that when 
the majority of women wish to vote they will 
be admitted to the suffrage, as a matter of 
course. But this is not the manner in which 
such changes of fundamental laws are made. 
Were the newly admitted voters in England 
polled upon the subject before the Reform bill 
passed? Were the majority of the colored cit- 
izens in the Southern States asked to express a 
wish before the suffrage was given them? And 
is it also to be gravely urged that when the ma- 
jority of women wish that the women who have 
a genius for any profession or art should devote 
themselves to it, they will of course be allowed 
todo so? ‘The question must be decided upon 
quite other considerations. I there be no ob- 
jection to the voting of those women who wish 
to vote except that certain other women do not 
wish to, the argument is suddenly shifted, and 
it becomes the duty of those who make the as- 
sertion to show why the disinclination of one 
person should disqualify another. 

If, as is alleged in the article of which we 
speak, the present voters, who are men, “‘ stand 
aside to leave women to settle it among them- 
selves,” why do they not remove the restriction ? 
It is idle to speak of awaiting the demand of a 
majority of women, not only because it is ridic- 
ulous that an intelligent woman should be de- 
prived of such a power by the whim of a possi- 
bly indifferent and foolish woman, but because 
there is no way of ascertaining the wishes of 
such a majority. The only sensible and prac- 
ticable policy upon the subject—since even the 
Times concedes that men are indifferent, and 
that.there is no serious objection—is to remove 
the barrier and let women decide for themselves. 
If nature, as Dr. BusHne_i argues, protests 
aguinst their sharing political power—if consid- 
erations of sex, family, taste, ridicule, forbid 
such action upon their part, let us have these 
truths made manifest. 

The Zimes indeed asserts that ninety-nine 








women out of every hundred are opposed to 
their own admission to the suffrage, But it of- 
fers no proof that its assertion is true; and if it 
were true, it is of no more importance as an ar- 
gument than the assertion of the British Govy- 
ernment in 1775 that the American revolution- 
ists were a mere faction, and not the people of 
of the Colonies. Mr, Wensrer, the Times may 
remember, was fond of saying that the Revolu- 
tion was fought upon a preamble; and a few 
resolute and sagacious men with a just pream- 
ble carried the independence of the Colonies. 
If the claim made by some thoughtful women 
is in itself reasonable, what has the indiffer- 
ence of even a greater number of women to do 
with the question? If it is not desirable that 
women should share political power, how can 
it become desirable because more or less of 
them wish it ? 





Tue attention of those of our readers seek- 
ing safe and remunerative investments is invited 
to the advertisement of Messrs, Fisk & Hatcu 
on the last page of this Number of the Weekly. 
The mere fact that these gentlemen recommend 
a ‘‘security” is evidence of its soundness, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Secretary of State has informed Hon. John 
Lynch, Chairman of the Special Committee on Navi- 
= Interests, that he has instructed all our Consuls, 

ncluding those in the Canadian Dominion, to collect 
and furnish the Committee with the information de- 
sired by them relative to shipbuilding in the countries 
where they are located. 

In accordance with instructions received from the 
President, United States District-Attorney Pierrepont, 
on November 24, “libeled” the thirty Spanish gun- 
boats which the Spanish Government have had built 
in this country, and which are now nearly ready for 
sea, It is reported that the occasion of this proceed 
ing was the fear lest sympathizers with the Cuban 
cause might attempt their destruction. The und 
of the libel of information issued by the Dietrict-At- 
torney is, that the vessels are to be used against the 
Peruvian Government. The case comes before the 
District-Court December 14. 

Albert D. Richardson, a well-known journalist, was 
shot by Daniel M‘Farland in the Tribune counting- 
room, on the evening of November 25, ‘Jealousy 
supposed to have been the motive-of the act. 

An attempt was made on the morning of November 
22 to blew up the Hudson County Jail, at Hudson 
City, New Jersey. An explosion occurred which made 
a long break in the south wall, bat none of the pris- 
oners escaped. 

The new Haytien Minister was formally presented 
to President Grant November 22, and the usual court- 
esies were exchanged, 

A petition is to be presented to Congress early in 
the next session praying that belligerent rights be ac- 
corded to Cuba, and her independence recognized. 
This petition has already received 18,000 signatures, 
and will, it is expected, have 40,000 before the assem- 
bling of Congress, 

The completion of the “ New York, Finshing, and 
North Side Railroad” to Whitestone, on Long Gand 
Sound, was celebrated, November 27, with great en- 
thusiasm by the people living on the Ine of the road, 
who turned out en masse to welcome the first train 
that passed over the road from Flushing to White- 
stone, bearing an excursion party, numbering a hun- 
dred gentlemen or more, from this city. The comple- 
tion of this road opens up the thriving manufacturio 
villages of College Point and Whitestone to easy and 
rapid communiestion with New York, rendering them 
more convenient of access than Newark and other 
cities in New Lemay A of far less natural advantages, 
which have grown to be large manufacturing towns 
by means of railroad facilities. The credit of this new 
enterprise is due entirely to the citizens of Fluehing, 
who have built the railroad without any outside as- 
sistance, at a cost of nearly a million ofdollars, Chief 
among the promoters of the undertaking were Mr. C. 
Poppenhusen, the President of the road, Mr. Orange 
nda, and Mr. Johan D. Locke. Loughridge’s patent 
car-brakes are attached to every eugine, and every 
thing connected with the road is as perfect as the 
means afforded by modern inventive genius would 
permit. The result is, that {t is beyond question the 
safest and the easiest riding railway that rans out of 
New York, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tne Republican Deputies who recently absented 
themselves from the Spanish Cortes returned in a 
body November 27. The Spanish Government an- 
nounces its intention to restore the constitutional 
guarantees lately abrogated on account of the insure 
rection. On the 27th the Republicans moved a vote 
of censure against the Government for arbitrary use 
of power, which was rejected 146 to 36. 

Phe Spanish Cortes has passed a vote of thanks te 
M. De Lesseps, the President-Director of the Suez Can- 
al. A draft of a Constitution for Porto Rico was read 
in the Cortes on November 24, forbidding the discus- 
sion of separation, and excluding slaves from all rights 
until emancipated, 

Within three weeks recently 24,000 volunteers were 
shipped from Spain to Cuba. 

General Dulce, formerly Captain-General of Cuba, 
died November 23, aged 60. ‘ 

Dispatches from Rome state that the members of 
the Gécumenical Council will meet at the Vatican on 
the 8th of December, and, at the conclusion of the 
preliminary ceremonies, the Pope will announce the 
opening of the Council. 

The completion of the Suez Canal, it seems, has al. 

affected the rate of —— to and from India 
and China around the Cape of Good Hope, A serious 
dectine has taken place. 

M. De Lesseps, the chief engineer of the Suez Canal, 
has publicly denied the unfavorable reports which 
have been recently circulated about that great enter- 
prise. He calls attention to the fact that in ten days 
no less than fifty veesels sailed safely through the 
canal and back. , 

The Sultan protests against the act of the Viceroy of 
Egypt in proclaiming the neutrality of the Suez Can- 
al as a trespass on his sovereignty. 

The most notable result-of the recent supplement- 
ary elections in Paris was the return of M. Rochefort 
from the First Circumscription, There was no dis- 
turbance. 

Mr. Burlingame and the Chinese Embassy are at 
Berlin. 

United States Consul-General Plumb, at Havana, 
has resigned. 

The members of the Italian Cabinet have resigned, 
and a new Miuistry has been organized under Gener- 
al Menebrea. 

Advices from Manila of October 1 report a violent 
earthquake at that port which extended through the 
Philippine group of islands. At Manila eight lives 
were lost. 





read. 


The recent election in Newfoundland has a 
succesefully for the opponents of Con tion. 
full returns show that twenty-one Anti-Confederates 


aud nive Confederates have been ele¢ 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


THE PLAN. 


Sue took his hand, and began with all the art 
of persuasion that she possessed. 

‘One question, Geotirey, before I say what I 
want to say. Lady Lundie has invited you to 
stay at Windygates. Do you accept her invi- 
tation? or do you go back to your brother's in 
the evening?” 

“T can’t go back in the evening—they've put 
a visitor into my room. I'm obliged to stay here. 
My brother has done it on purpose. Julius helps 
me when I'm hard up—and bullies me afterward. 
He has sent me here, on duty for the family. 
Somebody must be civil to Lady Lundie—and 
I'm the sacrifice.” 

She took him up at his last word. ** Don't 
make the sacrifice,” she said. ** Apologize to 
Lady Lundie, and say you are obliged to go 
back.” 

‘Why ?” 

‘* Because we must both leave this place to- 
day.” 

There was a double objection to that. If he 
left Lady Lundie’s, he would fail to establish a | 
future pecuniary claim on his brother's indul- | 
gence. And if he left with Anne, the eyes of | 
the world would see them, and the whispers of 
the world might come to his father’s ears. 

‘If we go away together,” he said, ** good- 
by to my prospects, and yours too.” 

‘*T don't mean that we shall leave together,” 
she explained. ‘‘ We will leave separately—and 
I will go first.” 

‘*There will be a hue and cry after you, 
when you are missed.” 

‘«There will be a dance when the croquet is 
over. I don’t dance—and I shall not be missed. 
There will be time, and opportunity, to get to my 
own room. I shall leave a letter there for Lady 
Lundie, and a letter”—her voice trembled for a 
moment—‘‘and a letter for Blanche. Don't in- 
terrupt me! I have thought of this, as I have 
thought of every thing else. The confession I 
shall make will be the truth in a few hours, if 
it’s not the truth now. My letters will say I am 
privately married, and called away unexpectedly 
to join my husband. ‘There will be a scandal in 
the house, [know. But there will be no excuse 
for sending after me, when I am under my hus- 
band’s protection. So far as you are personally 
concerned there are no discoveries to fear—and 
nothing which it is not perfectly safe and perfect- 
ly easy to do. Wait here an hour after I have 
gone to save appearances; and then follow me.” 

** Follow you?” interposed Geoffrey. ‘“Where?” 

She drew her chair nearer to him, and whis- 
pered the next words in her ear. 

**'To a lonely little mountain inn—four miles 
from this.” 

** An inn!” 

** Why not?” 

‘* An inn is a public place.” 

A movement of natural impatience escaped 
her—but she controlled herself, and went on as 
quietly as before : : 

‘*The place I mean is the loneliest place in 
the neighborhood. You have no prying eyes to 
dread there. I have picked it out expressly for 
that reason. It’s away from the railway; it’s 
away from the high-road: it’s kept by a decent, 
respectable Scotchwoman—” 

** Decent, respectable Scotchwomen who keep 
inns,” interposed Geoffrey, ‘‘don’t cotton to young 
ladies who are traveling alone. The landlady 
won't receive you.” 

It was a well-aimed objection—but it missed 
the mark. A woman bent on her marriage is a 
woman who can meet the objections of the whole 
world, single-handed, and refute them all. 

**T have provided for every thing,” she said ; 
‘and I have provided for that. I shall tell the 
landlady I am on my wedding-trip. I shall say 
my husband is sight-seeing, on foot, among the 
mountains in the neighborhood-—” 

** She is sure to believe that!” said Geoffrey. 

**She is sure to disbelieve it, if you like. Let 
her! You have only to appear, and to ask for 
your wife—and there is my story proved to be 
true! She may be the most suspicious woman 
living, as long as I am alone with her. The 
moment you join me, you set her suspicions at 
rest. Leave me to do my part. My part is the 
hard one. Will you do yours?” 

It was impossible to say No: she had fairly 
eut the ground from under his feet. He shifted 
his ground. Any thing rather than say Yes! 

**T suppose you know how we are to be mar- 
ried ?” he asked. ‘* All 1 can say is—J don't.” | 

**You do!” she retorted. ‘* You know that 
we are in Scotland. You know that there are 
neither forms, ceremonies, nor delays in mar- 
riage, here. ‘The plan I have proposed to you 
secures my being received at the inn, and makes 
it easy and natural for you to join me there aft- 
erward. ‘The rest is in our own hands. A man 
and a woman who wish to be married (in Scot- 
land) have only to secure the necessary Witnesses 
and the thing is done. If the landlady chooses 
to resent the deception practiced on her, after 
that, the landlady may do as she pleases. We 
shall have gained our object in spite of her—and, 
what is more, we shall have gained it without | 
risk to you,” | 





rejoined. ‘** You women go headlong at every 
thing. Say we are married. We must separate 
afterward—or how are we to keep it a secret ?” 

** Certainly. You will go back, of course, to 
your brother’s house, as if nothing had hap- 
pened.” 

** And what is to become of you ?” 

**T shall go to London.” 

** What are you to do in London ?” 

**Haven’t I already told you that I have 
thought of every thing? When I get to London 
I shall apply to some of my mother's old friends 
—friends of hers in the time when she was a 
musician, Every body tells me I have a voice- 
if I had only cultivated it. I will cultivate it! 
I can live, and live respectably, as a concert 
singer. I have saved money enough to support 
me, while I am learning—and my mother’s friends 
will help me, for her sake.” 

So, in the new life that she was marking out, 
was she now unconsciously reflecting in herself 
the life of her mother before her. Here was the 
mothers career as a public singer, chosen (in 
spite of all efforts to prevent it) by the child! 
Iiere (though with other motives, and under other 
circumstances) was the mother’s irregular mar- 
riage in Ireland, on the point of being followed 
by the daughter's irregular marriage iu Scotland ! 
And here, stranger still, was the man who was 
answerable for it—the son of the man who had 
found the flaw in the Irish marriage, and had 
shown the way by which her mother was thrown 
on the world! ‘*My Anne is my second self. 
She is not called by her father’s name; she is 
called by mine. She is Anne Silvester as I was, 
Will she end like Me?”—The answer to those 
words 
dying mother’s lips—was coming fast. ‘Through 
the chances and changes of many years, the fu 
ture was pressing near—and Anne Silvester stood 
on the brink of it. 

** Well?” she resumed. ‘‘ Are you at the end 
of your objections ? Can you give me a plain 
answer at last 7” 


“HE TOUCHED THE KNOB OF 
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the last words that had trembled on the | 





in the Year | ** Don’t lay it all on my shoulders,’’ Geoffrey | Mrs., instead of Miss, Silvester. But I shall do 


my best to avoid giving any name. And you 
will do your best to avoid making a mistake, by 
only asking for me as your wife. Is there any 
thing else you want te know ?” 

“Yes.” 

** Be quick about it! What is it?” 

** How am I to know you have got away from 
here ?” j ; 

** Tf you don’t hear from me in half an hour 
from the time when | have left you, you may be 
sure I have got away. Hush!” 

Two voices, in conversation, were audible at 
the bottom of the steps—Lady Lundie’s voice 
and Sir Patrick's. Anne pointed to the door in 
the back wall of the summer-house. She had 
just pulled it to again, after Geoffrey had passed 
through it, when Lady Lundie and Sir Patrick 
appeared at the top of the steps. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 
rum SUITOR. 


pointed significantly to the 
el herself to Siv Patrick's pri- 


Lapy Luypn 
door, and addve 
vate ear, 

‘Observe! she said. ** Miss Silvester has just 
got ri l off somebody : 

Sir Patcick deliberately looked im the wrong 
direction, and (in the politest possible manner 
observed—nothing 

Lady Lundie advanced into the 
house. Suspicious hatred of the governess was 
written legibly in every line of her face. Sus 
picious distrust of the governess’s illness spoke 
plainly in every tone of her voice. 

**May I inquire, Miss Silvester; if your suf- 
ferings are relieved 7° 

*T am no better, Lady Lundie. 

** | beg your pardon ?” 

**T said I was no better.” 

‘You appear to be able to stand up. When 
/ am ill, Lam not so fortunate. I am compelled 
to lie down. 


summer 





HIS CANE, AND HELPED HIMSELF, WITH INFINITE ZEST 


AND ENJOYMENT, TO A PINCH OF SNUFF.” 


No! He had another objection ready as the 
words passed her lips. 

‘* Suppose the witnesses at the inn happen to 
know me?” he said. ‘* Suppose it comes to my 
father’s ears in that way ?” 

‘* Suppose you drive me to my death?” she 
retorted, starting to her feet. *‘ Your father 
shall know the truth, in that case—I swear it!” 

He rose, on his side, and drew back from her. 
She followed him up. ‘There was a clapping of 
hands, at the same moment, on the lawn. Some- 
body had evidently made a brilliant stroke which 
promised to decide the game. There was no se 
curity now that Blanche might not return again. 
There was every prospect, the game being over, 
that Lady Lundie would be free. Anne brought 
the interview to its crisis, without wasting a mo 
ment more. 

**Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn,” she said. ** Yon 
have bargained for a private marriage, and I 
have consented. Are you, or are you not, ready 
to marry me on your own terms?” 

‘* Give me a minute to think !” 


‘*Not an instant. Once for all, is it Yes, or 
No?” 
He couldn't say ‘‘ Yes,” even then. But he 


said what was equivalent to it. He asked, sav- 
agely, ‘‘ Where is the inn r’ 

She put her arm in his, and whispered, rapidly, 

** Pass the road on the right that leads to the 
railway. Follow the path over the moor, and 
the sheep-track up the hill. The first house you 
come to after that is the inn. You understand!” 

He nodded his head, with a sullen frown, and 
took his pipe out of his pocket again. 

‘* Let it alone this time,” he said, meeting her 
eye. ‘* My mind’s upset. When a man’s mind’s 
upset, a man must smoke. What's the name of 
the place ?” 

** Craig Fernie.” 

‘¢ Who am I to ask for at the door?” 

‘* For your wife.” 

** Suppose they want you to give your name 
when you get there ?” 

‘‘ Tf I must give a name, I shall call myself 


the bottom of the steps. 


**T will follow your example, Lady Lundie. 
If you will be so good as to excuse me, I will 
leave you, and lie down in my own room. 

She could say no more. The interview with 
Geoffrey had worn her ont; there was no spirit 
left in her to resist the petty malice of the wo 
man, after bearing, as she had borne it, the bru- 
tish indifference of the man. In another moment 
the hysterical suffering which she was keeping 
down would have forced its way outward in tears. 
Without waiting to know whether she was ex 
cused or not, without stopping to hear a word 
more, she left the summer-house. 

Lady Lundie’s magnificent black eyes opened 
to their utmost width, and blazed with their 
most dazzling brightness. She appealed to Sir 
Patrick, poised easily on his ivory cane, and look- 
ing out at the lawn party, the picture of venera- 
ble innocence, 

** After what I have already told you, Sir Pat- 
rick, of Miss Silvester’s conduct, may I ask 
whether you consider that proceeding at all ex- 
traordinary ?” 

The old gentleman touched the spring in the 
knob of his cane, and answered, in the courtly 
manner of the old school: 

** I consider no proceeding extraordinary, Lady 
Lundie, which emanates from your enchanting 
sex.” 

He bowed, and took his pinch. With a little 
jaunty flourish of the hand, he dusted the sivay 
grains of snuff off his finger and thum), and 
looked back again at the lawn party, and became 
more absorbed in the diversions of’ his young 
friends than ever. 

Lady Lundie stood her ground, plainly de 
termined to force a serious expression of opinion 
from her brother-in-law, Before she could speak 
again, Arnold and Blanche appeared together at 
** And when does the 
dancing begin ?” inquired Sir Patrick, hobbling 
out to meet them, and looking as if he felt the 
deepest interest in a speedy settlement of the 
question. 

** The very thing I was going to ask mamma,” 
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returned Blanche. ‘‘Is she in there with Anne ? 
Is Anne better 7” 

Lady Lundie forthwith appeared, and took 
the answer to that inquiry on herself, 

** Miss Silvester has retired to her room. Miss 
Silvester persists in being ill. Have you noticed, 
“ir Patrick, that these half-bred sort of people 
are almost invariably rude when they are ill ?” 

Blanche’s bright face flushed up. “If you 
think Anne a half-bred person, Lady Lundie, 
you stand alone in your opinion, My uncle 
doesn't agree with you, I'm sure.” : 

Sir Patrick’s interest in the first quadrille be- 
came almost painful to see. ** Yo tell me, my 
dear, when is the dancing going to begin ?” 

**'The sooner the better,’ interposed Lady 
Lundie; ** before Blanche picks another quarrel 
with me on the subject of Miss Silvester.’ 

Blanche looked at her uncle. ‘‘ Begin! be 
gin! Don't lose time!” cried the ardent Sir Pat- 
rick, pointing toward the house with his cane. 
**Certainly, uncle! Any thing that you wish!” 
With that parting shot at her step - mother, 
Blanche withdrew. Arnold, who had thus far 
waited in silence at the foot of the steps, looked 
appealingly at Sir Patrick. ‘The train which was 
to take him to his newly inherited property would 
start in less than an hour; and he had not pre 
sented himself to Blanche’s guardian in the char 
acter of Blanche’s suitor yet! Sir Patrick’s in 
difference to all domestic claims on him—claims 
of persons who loved, and claims of persons who 
hated, it didu’t matter which— remained perfect 
ly unassailable. ‘There he stood, poised on his 
cane, humming an old Scotch air. And there 
was Lady Lundie, resolute not to leave him till 
he had seen the governess with Aer eyes and 
judged the governess with her mind. "She re- 
turned to the charge—in spite of Sir Patrick, 
humming at the top of the steps, and of Arnold, 
waiting at the bottom Her enemies said, ‘*‘ No 
wonder poor Sir Thomas died in a few months 
after his marriage!’ And, oh dear me, our en 
emies are sometimes right!) 

‘“*T must once more remind you, Sir Patrick, 
that I have serious reason to doubt whether Miss 
Silvester is a fit companion for Blanche. My 
governess has something on her mind. She has 
fits of crying in private. She is up and walking 
about her room when she onght to be asleep. 
She posts her own letters—end, she has lately 
been excessively insolent to Me. There is some- 
thing wrong. I must take some steps in the 
matter—and it is only proper that I should do so 
with your sanction, as head of the family.” 

** Consider me as abdicating my position, Lady 
Lundie, in your favor.” 

** Sir Patrick, I beg you to observe that I am 
speaking seriously, and that I expect a serious 
reply.” 

** My good lady, ask me for any thing else and 
it is at your service. I have not made ‘a seri- 
ous reply’ since I gave up practice at the Scottish 
Bar. At my age,” added Sir Patrick, cunning 
ly drifting into generalities, ‘ nothing is serious 
—except Indigestion. I say, with the philoso 
pher, * Life is a comedy to those who think, and 
Ile took his sis 


a tragedy to those who feel. 


ter-in-law’s hand, and kissed it ‘Dear Lady 
Lundie, why feel?” 
Lady Lundie, who had never * felt” in hes 


life, appeared perversely determined to feel, on 
this occasion, She offended —- and she 
showed it plainly. 

‘When vou are next called on, Sir Patrick, 
to judge of Miss Silvester’s conduct,” she said, 
“unless I am entirely mistaken, you will find 
yourself compelled to consider it as something 
heyond a joke.” With those words, she walked 
out of the summer-house—and so forwarded A1 
nold’s interests by leaving Blanche’s guardian 
alone at last, 

It was an excellent opportunity. The guests 
were safe in the house—there was no interruption 
to be feared. Arnold showed himself. Sir Pat 
rick (perfectly undisturbed by Lady Lundie’s 
parting speech) sat down in the summer-house, 
without noticing his young friend, and asked 
himself a question founded on profound observa 
tion of the female sex. ‘* Were there ever two 
women yet with a quarrel between them,” thought 
the old gentleman, ‘‘ who didn’t want to drag a 
man into it? Let them drag me in, if they can!” 

Arnold advanced a step, and modestly an- 
nounced himself. ‘‘ I hope I am not in the way, 
Sir Patrick ?” " 

‘**In the way? of course not! Bless my soul, 
how serious the boy looks! Are you” going to’ 
appeal to me as the head of the family next ? 

It was exactly what Arnold was about to do 
But it was plain that if he admitted it just then 
Sir Patrick (for some unintelligible reason) would 
decline to listen to him. He answered cautious- 
lv, ‘* I asked leave to consult you in private, Sir ; 
and you kindly said you would give me the op 
portunity before I left Windygates ?” 

‘*Ay! ay! to be sure. I remember. We 
were both engaged in the serious business of cro- 
quet at the time—and it was doubtful which of 
us did that business most clumsily. Well, here 
is the opportunity; and here am I, with all my 
worldly experience, at your service, I have only 
one caution to give you. Don't appeal to me as 
‘the head of the family." My resignation is in 
Lady Lundie’s hands.’ 

He was, as usual, half in jest, half in earnest. 
The wry twist of humor showed itself at the cor- 
ners of his lips. Arnold was at a loss how to 
approach Sir Patrick on the subject of his niece 
without reminding him of his domestic responsi 
bilities on the one hand, and without setting him 
self up as a target for the shafts of Sir Patrick’s 
wit on the other. In this difficulty, he commit- 
ted a mistake at the ontset. He hesitated. 

**Don’t hurry yourself,” said Sir Patrick. 
‘Collect your ideas. Ican wait! I can wait!” 

Arnold collected his ideas—and committed a 
second mistake. He determined on feeling his 
way cautiously at first. Under the cireumstances 


was 
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(and with such a man as he had now to deal 
with), it was perhaps the rashest resolution at 
which he could possibly have arrived—it was the 
mouse attempting to outmanceuvre the cat. 

** You have heen very kind, Sir, in offering me 
the benefit of your experience,” he began, ‘I 
want a word of advice.” 

“Suppose you take it sitting?” suggested Sir 
Patrick. ‘**Get a chair.” His sharp eyes fol- 
lowed Armold with an expression of malicious 
enjoyment, ‘* Wants my advice?” he thought. 
‘The young humbug wants nothing of the sort 

he wants my niece.” 

Arnold sat down under Sir Patrick's eye, with 


| 








a well-founded suspicion that he was destined to | 


suffer, before he got up again, under Sir Patrick's 
tongue. 

*I am only a young man,” he went on, mov- 
ing uneasily in his chair; ‘*and I am beginning 
a new life—-” 

‘* Any thing wrong with the chair?” asked Sir 
Patrick. 

t anether.” 

‘* There's nothing wrong with the chair, Sir. 
Would you—" 

Would I keep the chair, in that case? Cer- 


ge 


tainly. 

‘*T mean, would you advise me—” 

“My good fellow, I’m waiting to advise you. 
(I’m sure there’s something wrong with that 
chair. Why be obstinate about it? Why not 
et another 7)” 

** Please don't notice the chair, Sir Patrick— 
yon put me out. 1 want—in short—perhaps it’s 
a curious question—— 

“*T can’t say till I have heard it,” remarked 
Sir Patrick. ** However, we will admit it, for 
form’s sake, if you like. Say it’s a curious ques- 
tion. Or let us express it more strongly, if that 
will help you. Say it’s the most extraordinary 
question that ever was put, since the beginning 
of the world, from one human being to another.” 

‘*It's this!” Arnold burst out, desperately. 
‘*T want to be married!” 

‘* That isn't a question,” objected Sir Patrick. 
‘It's an assertion. You say, [ want to be mar- 
And I say, And there's an end 


* 


ried. Just so! 
of it. 
Arnold's head began to whirl. ‘ Would you 
advise me to get married, Sir?” he said, piteous- 
Iv. ** That's what I meant.” 





‘Oh! That's the object of the present inter 
view, is it? Would I advise you to marry, eh ?” 
(Having caught the mouse by this time, the 
cat lifted his paw and let the luckless little creat- 
ure breathe again. Sir Patrick’s manner sud- 


denly freed itself from any slight signs of impa- 
tience which it might have hitherto shown, and 
became as pleasantly easy and confidential as a 
manner could be. He touched the knob of his 
rane, and helped himself, with infinite zest and 
enjorment, to a pinch of snuff.) 

‘*Wonld I advise you to marry?” repeated 
Sir Patrick. ‘‘ Two courses are open to us, Mr. 
Arnold, in treating that question. We may put 
it briefly, or we may put it at great length. I 
am for putting it briefly. What do you say ?” 

‘* What you say, Sir Patrick.” 

“* Very good. - May I begin by making an in- 
quiry relating to your past life ?” 

** Certainly!” 

**Very good again. When you were in the 
merchant service, did you ever have any expeti- 
ence in buying provisions ashore ?” 

Arnold stared. If any relation existed be- 
tween that question and the subject in hand it 
was an impenetrable relation to Aim. He an- 
swered, in unconcealed bewilderment, 

‘Plenty of experience, Sir.” 

**I'm coming to the point,” pursued Sir Pat- 
rick. ‘* Don’t be astonished. I'm coming to 
the point. What did you think of your moist 
sugar when you bought it at the grocer’s ?” 

‘* Think?” repeated Arnold. ‘* Why, I thought 
it was moist sugar, to be sure!” 

**Marry, by all means!” cried Sir Patrick. 
** You are one of the few men who can try that 
experiment with a fair chance of success.” 

The suddenness of the answer fairly took away 
Arnold's breath. There was something perfect- 
ly electric in the brevity of his venerable friend. 
He stared harder than ever. 

‘* Don't you understand me ?” asked Sir Pat- 
rick. 

**] don’t understand what the moist sugar has 
got to do with it, Sir.” 

‘** You don't see that ?” 

** Not a bit!” 

“Then I'll show you,” said Sir Patrick, cross 
ing his legs, and setting in comfortably for a good 
talk. ‘You go tothe tea-shop, and get your moist 
sugar. You take it on the understanding that it 
is moist sugar. But it isn’t any thing of the 
sort. It’s a compound of 
to look like sugar. Yon shut your eyes to that 
awkward fact, and swallow your adulterated 
mess in various articles of food; and you and 
vour sugar get on together in that way as well as 
Do you follow me, so far?” 


you can. 

Yes. Arnold (quite in the dark) followed, so 
far. 

“Very good,” pursued Sir Patrick. ‘You 


go to the marriage-shop, and get a wife. You 
take her on the understanding—let us say—that 
she has lovely yellow hair, that she has an ex- 
quisite complexion, that her figure is the per- 
fection of plumpness, and that she is just tall 
enough to carry the plumpness off. You bring 
her home, and you discover that it’s the old story 
of the sugar over again. Your wife is an adul- 
terated article, Her lovely yellow hair is—dye. 
Her exquisite skin is— pearl powder. 

plumpness is—padding. And three inches of 
her height are—in the boot-maker's heels. Shut 


vour eyes, and swallow your adulterated wife as 
you swallow your adulterated sugar—and, I tell 
you again, vou are one of the few men who can 
try the marriage experiment with a fair chance 
of success.” 


‘* Begin your new life comfortably, and | 








With that he uncrossed his legs again, and 
looked hard at Arnold. Arnold read the lesson, 
at last, in the right way. He gave up the hope- 
less attempt to circumvent Sir Patrick, and— 
come what might of it—dashed at a direct allu- 
sion to Sir Patrick’s niece. 

‘* That may be all very true, Sir, of some young 
ladies,” he said. ‘‘'There is one I know of, who 
is nearly related to you. and who doesn’t deserve 
what you have said of the rest of them.” 

This was coming to the point. Sir Patrick 
showed his approval of Arnold's frankness by 
coming to the point himself, as readily as his 
own whimsical humor would let him. 

“Is this female phenomenon my niece?” he 
inquired. 

** Yes, Sir Patrick.” 

** May I ask how you know that my niece is 
not an adulterated article, like the rest of them ?” 

Arnold's indignation loosened the last re- 
straints that tied Arnold’s tongue. He exploded 
in the three words which mean three volumes in 
eyery circulating library in the kingdom, 

**T love her.” 

Sir Patrick sat back in his chair, and stretch- 
ed out his legs luxuriously, 

**That’s the most convincing answer I ever 
heard in my life,” he said. 

“I'm in earnest!” cried Arnold, reckless by 
this time of every consideration but one. ‘* Put 
me to the test, Sir! put me to the test!” 

‘Oh, very well. The test is easily put.” He 
looked at Arnold, with the irrepressible humor 
twinkling merrily in his eyes, and twitching 
sharply at the corners of his lips. ‘** My niece 
has a beautiful complexion. Do you believe in 
her complexion ?” 

‘*There’s a beautiful sky above our heads,” 
returned Arnold. ‘I believe in the sky.” 

** Do you ?” retorted Sir Patrick. ‘* You were 
evidenily never caught in a shower. My niece 
has an immense quantity of hair. Are you con- 
vinced that it all grows on her head ¢” 

**I defy any other woman's head to produce 
the like of it!” 

** My dear Arnold, you greatly underrate the 
existing resources of the trade in hair! Look 
into the shop-windows. When you next go to 
London pray look into the shop-windows, In 
the mean time, what do you think of my niece's 
figure ?” 

“Oh, come! there can't be any doubt about 
that! Any man, with eyes in his head, can see 
it's the loveliest tigure in the world.” 

Sir Patrick laughed softly, and crossed his 
legs again. 

** My good fellow, of course it is!’ The love- 
liest figure in the world is the commonest thing 
in the world. Ata rough guess, there are forty 
ladies at this lawn party. Every one of them 
possesses a beautiful figure. It varies in price ; 
and when it’s particularly seductive, you may 
swear it comes from Paris. Why, how you 
stare! When I asked you what you thought of 
my niece's figure, I meant—how much of it comes 
from Nature, and how much of it comes from 
the Shop? I don’t know, mind! Do you?” 

‘*T'll take my oath to every inch of it!” 

** Shop ?” 

** Nature!” 

Sir Patrick rose to his feet; his satirical hu- 
mor was silenced at last. 

‘* If ever I have a son,” he thought to himself, 
** that son shall go to sea!” He took Arnold's 
arm, as a preliminary to putting an end to Ar- 
nold’s suspense. ‘‘If I can be serious about any 
thing,” he resumed, ‘‘ it’s time to be serious with 
you. Iam convinced of the sincerity of your 
attachment. All I know of you is in your favor, 
and your birth and position are beyond dispute. 
If you have Blanche's consent, you have mine.” 
Arnold attempted to express his gratitude. Sir 
Patrick, declining to hear him, went on. ‘* And 
remember this, in the future. When you next 
want any thing that I can give you, ask for it 
plainly. Den’t attempt to mystify me on the 
next occasion, and I will promise, on my side, 
not to mystify you. There, that’s understood. 
Now about this journey of yours to see your es- 
tate. Property has its duties, Master Arnold, 
as well as its rights. The time is fast approach- 
ing when its rights will be disputed, if its duties 
are not performed. I have got a new interest 
in you, and I mean to see that you do your duty. 
It’s settled you are to leave Windygates to-day. 
's it arranged how you are to go r 





adulterations made up | 


** Yes, Sir Patrick. Lady Lundie has kindly 
ordered the gig to take me to the station, in time 
for the next train.” 

‘* When are you to be ready ?” 

Arnold looked at his watch. 
of an hour.” 

**Very good. Mind you are ready. Stop a 
minute! you will have plenty of time to speak to 
Blanche when I have done with you. You don't 
appear to me to be sufficiently anxious about 
seeing your own property.” 

**T am not very anxious to leave Blanche, Sir 
—that’s the truth of it.” 

**Never mind Blanche. Blanche is not busi- 
ness. ‘They both begin with a B—and that’s 
the only connection between them. I hear you 
have got one of the finest houses in this part of 
Scotland. How long are you going to stay in it ?” 

**T have arranged (as I have already told you, 


“Tn a quarter 





Her | 


Sir) to return to Windygates the day after to- 
morrow.” 

“What! Here is « man with a palace wait- 
ing to receive him—and he is only going to stop 
one clear day in it!” 

**T am not going to stop in it at all, Sir Pat- 
rick—I am going to stay with the steward. I'm 
only wanted to be present to-morrow at a dinner 
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** Don’t object to my coming back! pray don’t, 
Sir Patrick! I'll promise to live in my new house, 
when I have got Blanche to live in it with me. If 
you won't mind, I'll go and tell her at once that 
it all belongs to her as well as to me.” 

‘*Gently! gently! you talk as if you were 
married to her already!” 

**Tt’s as good as done, Sir! Where's the dif- 
ficulty in the way now ?” 

As he asked the question the shadow of some 


| third person, advancing from the side of the 


summer-house, was thrown forward on the open 
sunlit space at the top of the steps. In a mo- 
ment more the shadow was followed by the sub- 
stance—in the shape of a groom in his riding 
livery. The man was plainly a stranger to the 
place. He started, and touched his hat, when he 
saw the two gentlemen in the summer-house. 

‘* What do you want ?” asked Sir Patrick. 

“‘T beg your pardon, Sir; I was sent by my 
master—” 

‘* Who is your master ?” 

**The Honorable Mr. Delamayn, Sir.” 

‘*Do you mean Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn 2” 
asked Arnold. 

**No, Sir. Mr. Geoffrey’s brother—Mr. Ju- 
linus. I have ridden over from the house, Sir, 
with a message from my master to Mr. Geof- 
frey.” ‘ 

**Can't you find him ?” 

‘** They told me I should find him hereabouts, 
Sir. But I’m a stranger, and don’t rightly know 
where to look.” He stopped, and took a card 
out of his pocket. ‘‘My master said it was 
very important I should deliver this immedi- 
ately. Would you be pleased to tell me, gen- 
tlemen, if you happen to know where Mr. Geof- 
frey is?” 

Arnold turned to Sir Patrick. 
seen him. Have yon?” 

**T have smelt him,” answered Sir Patrick, 
‘fever since I have been in the summer-house. 
There is a detestable taint of tobacco in the air— 


**T haven't 


| suggestive (disagreeably suggestive to my mind) 








to my tenants—and, when that’s over, there’s no- 
thing in the world to prevent my coming back | 


here. The steward himself told me so in his 
last letter.” 

**Oh, if the steward told you so, of course 
there is nothing more to be said!” 


of your friend, Mr. Delamayn.” 

Arnold laughed, and stepped outside the sum- 
mer-house. 

“If you are right, Sir Patrick, we will find 
him at once.” He looked around, and shouted, 
** Geoffrey !” - 

A voice from the rose-garden shouted back, 
** Hullo!” 

**Yon’re wanted. Come here!” 

Geoffrey appeared, sauntering doggedly, with 
his pipe in his mouth, and his hands in his pock- 
ets. 
** Who wants me ?”” 

“* A groom—from your brother.” 

That answer appeared to electrify the loung- 
ing and lazy athlete. Geoffrey hurried, with 
eager steps, to the summer-house. He ad- 
dressed the groom before the man had time to 
speak. With horror and dismay in his face, he 
exclaimed ; 

‘* By Jupiter! Ratcatcher has relapsed!” 

Sir Patrick and Arnold looked at each other 
in blank amazement. 

**The best horse in my brother's stables!” 
cried Geoffrey, explaining, and appealing to 
them, in a breath. ‘‘I left written directions 
with the coachman; I measured out his physic 
for three days; I bled him,” said Geoffrey, in a 
voice broken by emotion—‘‘I bled him myself, 
last night.” 

“*T beg your pardon, Sir—" began the groom. 

** What's the use of begging my pardon? 
You're a pack of infernal fools! Where's your 
horse? I'll ride back, and break every bone in 
the coachman’s skin! Where's your horse ?” 

‘*Tf you please, Sir, it isn't Rateatcher. Rat- 
catcher’s all right.” 

** Ratcatcher’s all right? Then what the devil 
is it?” 

** It’s a message, Sir.” 

** About what ?” 

** About my lord.” 

*‘Oh! About my father?” He took out his 
handkerchief, and passed it over his forehead, 
with a deep gasp of relief. ‘‘I thought it was 
Ratcatcher,” he said, looking at Arnold, with a 
smile. He put his pipe into his mouth, and re- 
kindled the dying ashes of the tobacco. ‘* Well?” 
he went on, when the pipe was in working order, 
and his voice was composed again. ‘* What's up 
with my father ?” 

**A telegram from London, Sir. 
of my lord.” 

The man produced his master’s card. 

Geoffrey read on it (written in his brother's 
handwriting) these words : : 

‘**T have only a moment to scribble a line on 
my card. Our father is dangerously ill—his 
lawyer has been sent for. Come with me to 
London by the first train. Meet at the junc- 
tion.” 

Without a word to any one of the three per- 
sons present, all silently looking at him, Geoftrey 
consulted his watch. Anne had told hjm to wait 
half an hour, and to assume that she had gone 
if he failed to hear from her in that time. The 
interval had passed—and no communication of 
any sort had reached him. The flight from the 
house had been safely accomplished. Anne Sil- 
vester was, at that moment, on her way to the 
mountain inn. 


Bad news 
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MY NEIGHBORS. 
——Like a sick man's dreams, 
Varies all shapes, and mixes all extremes. 
Francis. 

In a convalescent state, after a serious illness 
that had rendered me wholly incapable of mental 
exertion, I sat in my arm-chair by the fire, while 
on the table near me lay a volume of Eugene 
Sue’s ‘‘ Wandering Jew,” and another contain- 
ing a portion of the history of the renowned 
Pantagruel. I had been dreamily turning over 
the leaves of both, and had been much impressed 











by a chapter in the one last named, that de- 
scribed how Alcofribas (as Rabelais called him- 
self) ascended the giant's outstretched tongue, 
and thus entering his mouth, discovered therein 
a new world, the inhabitants of which had the 
vaguest notions of every thing that passed be- 
yond their own sphere. 

**Is not every one in London,” I asked my- 
self, ‘‘much in the condition of the man who 
planted cabbages within the precincts of Panta- 
gruel’s jaws, and only had the faintest knowledge 
that there was another world illumined by a sun 
and moon? I have lived at least six years in 
this house, and what do I know of a certain Miss 
Thugleigh, who lives next door, and of whose 
ugly name I should never have heard, had not 
a letter, directed to her, been brought to me ac- 
cidentally by the postman? She has never left 
home at any time when I have been looking out 
of window; she is never in her garden, which, 
by-the-way, is in a most neglected state. I am 
only reminded of her existence by an occasional 
noise. In London and its suburbs, save by some 
sare accident, ix not every one in pretty nearly 
the same position as | am with respect to Miss 
Thugleigh? I know rather more of the man 
who is her next-door neighbor on the other side, 
and whose name seems to be Bubblesworth, for 
the artist who comes to shave me tells me that 
he has his hair curled every morning, evidently 
intending to hold up a good example before my 
eyes. But knowledge like this is the very re- 
verse of exhaustive.” : 

The pursuit of this foolish train of thought 
had caused me to rise from my chair, and I was 
staring vacantly into the glass on my mantle- 
piece when my attention was suddenly arrested 
by a remarkable phenomenon. ‘The movements 
of the reflected figure did not correspond to my 
own. If I stirred it remained still, or moved in 
a different manner. ‘The eyes alone, which were 
fixed on mine, obeyed the ordinary laws of re- 
flection. Presently, my own arms being folded, 
the figure extended one of its hands. I extended 
a hand too, and the figure, slightly inclining for- 
ward, grasped it firmly. _Instinctively I endeav- 
ored to extricate myself, but so far was I from 
succeeding that I felt myself pulled toward the 
glass. The figure, then, was a reality, and a 
very muscular reality too, for I could not resist 
it. Whither was I going? It was soon evident 
that there was no glass at all, but an aperture in 
the wall surrounded by a gilt frame, behind which 
was a room precisely corresponding to my own. 
The position was alarming. 

On—on I was pulled, and for a few seconds 
found myself enveloped in darkness. I seemed 
conscious of nothing but vacuity, when suddenly 
the grasp ceased, and I was once more in the 
light, seated at a table, opposite to a venerable 
old lady, whose white hair, neatly parted from 
the middle of the forehead, was surmounted by 
the most respectable of caps. She was absorbed 
in the perusal of a large book, which lay open 
before her. Not knowing how I should be re- 
ceived, I refrained from interrupting her stud- 
ies, and took a leisurely survey of the room. 

In shape it was a prism. The ceiling and 
floor were equilateral triangles, and the walls 
were, consequently, three innumber. The table, 
too, was triangular, so were the seats of the 
chairs, each of which had three legs, and a huge 
bird-cage, containing a vulture, was in keeping 
with the furniture. Door, window, or fire-place, 
there was none; the only admission to fresh air 
being afforded by a triangular ventilator, imme- 
diately under the ceiling. On the few shelves 
which broke the monotony of the walls were 
placed some old books, two or three bottles, and 
several knives or daggers of Uriental fashion. 
But the most singular object was a hideous In- 
dian idol, like those that represent the horrible 
wife of Siva, which stood in a corner, and before 
which was a prismatic stone, exactly similar in 
its proportions to the room. 

“* Well, George,” said the old lady, suddenly 
raising her eyes from her book, and looking at 
me full in the face, ‘‘so you have condescended 
to visit me at last.” 

Though my name is not George, I felt that 
I was the person addressed, so I began politely 
to deny the condescension. 

‘*Pooh-pooh! never mind compliments. You 
are here, and that is the great matter. I see 
you are rather astonished at the appearance of 
my room. It is somewhat close; but then it's 
very snug, and quite good enough for a simple 
body like me.” 

‘* Unique in its structure, at any rate,” I said, 
endeavoring to admire. ‘‘I am rather curious 
to know how one enters it.” 

‘* Indeed, I wonder at that, when you your- 
self found your way so readily,” she replied, with 
a slight laugh. 

I felt uneasy, for I did not care to describe 
my passage through the glass; but the old lady 
did not seem anxious for an explanation, since 
she immediately added, ‘* It would not do to have 
a room too easy of access, when things of this 
sort are flying about.” 

With these words, she opened a drawer in her 
table and took out a printed hand-bill, with the 
formidable heading, ‘‘ One Hundred Pounds Re- 
ward.” This she placed in my hands, and I 
learned from its contents that a butcher-boy had 
been missed by his employers, under circum- 
stances that led to the suspicion of murder, and 
that the reward was offered for the apprehension 
of the supposed assassins. — , 

** Luckily he did not live in the neighborhood. 
But on the whole it is better not to venture be- 
yond beggars and ticket-of-leave men.” 

” ¢ Venture what ?” I inquired. 

‘* Tmmolation !” was the reply. 

‘* Immo——” I faltered. ‘*Then it is your 
opinion that the unhappy boy was really mur- 
dered ?” 

‘Really immolated? Of course I do. It 
would be very absurd if I thought otherwise 
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when I performed the sacrifice with my own 
hands.” 

‘* Atrocious wretch !—” I began. 

‘* Hoity-toity!” interposed the old lady. 
**Don’'t let us lose our tempers.” 

And really when I looked at her calm face, I 
felt that wrath was impossible. She was some 
harmless lunatic, who owned to crimes she had 
never committed. 

**T bore the boy no ill-will,” she proceeded ; 
“he was as well-behaved a lad as one would 
wish to see. I would gladly have given the 
preference to a mischievous little vagabond, who 
rings my bell regularly every Saturday after- 
noon, in celebration, I suppose, of his half-holi- 
day ; but the butcher-boy came handy, and when 
one can’t have what one wants, one must take 
what one can get.” 

‘* But why mur—that is, immolate any body?” 
I inquired, intending to humor her delusion. 

‘‘That I can easily explain,” she replied. 
‘* You have doubtless heard that there is in In- 
dia a secret sect of devotees, who term them- 
selves Thugs.” 

‘*T have read of that detestable fraternity in the 
‘Wandering Jew’ of Eugene Sue,” I responded. 

‘* Your strong expression, at which I take no 
offense, shows that you are not unacquainted 
with our principles. I am a Thug, and veil the 
fact by assuming the name of Thugleigh.” 

It struck me that a thicker veil might have 
been afforded by the name of Smith or Brown, 
but I did not interrupt, 

‘*T therefore, on principle,” she proceeded, 
‘* offer at least once a month a human sacrifice 
to the Goddess Bowanee, whose effigy you see 
in that corner.” 

‘*T would rather not have known this circum- 
stance,” said I. ‘‘ Indeed, as your society is, 
as you say, secret, it seems to me that you break 
your rules by making me your confidant.” 

‘* Not at all,” she remarked, smiling. ‘‘I am 
convinced that my secret will not go any fur- 
ther.” 

‘** You have a high opinion of my discretion,” 
I rejoined, endeavoring to look flattered. 

‘*T have no opinion whatever on the subject,” 
she calmly remarked. ‘‘ For all I know to the 
contrary, you may be the veriest chatter-box in 
the universe. But of this I am sure, that dead 
men tell no tales, and I have selected you for the 
next victim. Now don’t be alarmed. If you do 
not like it, you shall not suffer any pain.” (While 
talking thus she advanced toward a shelf.) ‘‘It 
would, indeed, be more regular to strangle you 
with a white scarf, or to slay you with one of 
these knives; but as you are a victim of a supe- 
rior order I can afford to dispense with extreme 
formalities, and allow you to swallow the con- 
tents of the little vial I now place in your hands.” 

** Poison ?” I inquired, with horror. 

** Yes,” she answered, ‘‘ and of so efficacious 
a kind that it will extinguish life in a moment, 
without the slightest pain or inconvénience. 
When you have expired, your body will be con- 
veyed through this aperture, through which many 
—ah, how many !—have passed before.” 

With this she touched a spring, whereupon the 
idol sunk behind the stone, and exhibited a hid- 
eous face, painted on the wall, with a wide mouth 
opening on darkness, 

Horror gave place to indignation. 

“* This is all very well, madam,” said I; ‘‘ but 
if you are a lunatic I am not bound on that ac- 
count to swallow poison, and to be put out of 
sight like a posted letter.” 

** Resistance is useless,” she said, drawing 
forth a revolver, and pointing it full in my face. 
**This might hart you, whereas the vial causes 
no suffering whatever. You had better choose 
the latter.” 

I had never realized till that moment the feel- 
ings of Fair Rosamond. 

‘*And when,” she proceeded, ‘‘ the goddess 
grows impatient, the jaws of her provider are 
more extended.” 

This was the fact, and I was inspired with a 
sudden resolution. One road of escape was ob- 
vious, and, in a fit of desperation, I leaped into 
the open mouth, head-foremost, like a harlequin. 


Again a few moments of darkness, during 
which I heard a shriek of female rage; and 
when this had passed I found myself in a neat 
little study, looking at a slim gentleman, trimly 
dressed, and especially remarkable for the per- 
fect arrangement of his hair. He seemed to be 
rather startled. 

** Well, James,” he said, ‘‘ you need not have 
taken me unawares like this. I did not so much 
as hear you knock.” 

My name is not James; but rejoiced as I was 
to find myself in a room where the image of 
Bowanee was not part of the furniture, I did not 
deem it expedient to correct the error. Indeed, 
I was beginning to stammer out an apology, 
when he fortunately prevented me by saying, 
quickly : 

‘*No matter—no matter. I am only too hap- 
py to show you the successful result of my little 
experiments.” 

I expressed, in turn, my happiness at the pro- 
posed instruction; he proceeded thus : 

‘The greatest discoveries in practical science 
often, as you are aware, have a comparatively 
childish beginning. The steam-engine itself 
was, in its earliest form, a toy; and it was by 
means of a boy’s kite that Franklin drew the 
electric spark from the clouds. I have devoted 
myself to bubbles. You smile’—I had done no- 
thing of the sort—‘“‘I do not refer to those hol- 
low commercial enterprises which are stigma- 
tized by that name, but to bona fide bubbles such 
as urchins are in the habit of blowing from an 
ordinary tobacco-pipe. Just watch me now.” 

_So saying, he dipped the bowl of an ordinary 
pipe mto a small basin of fluid, and, with evi- 
dent exertion, blew a fair round bubble, which, 
when detached, rested upon the table. 





‘* Just touch that,” he said. 

I did so: the bubble did not burst, but was as 
firm as if it had been made of glass. 

** Now you see the nature of my invention,’ 
he continued, smiling with evident satisfaction. 
**T add to the saponaceous fluid, vulgarly termed 
soap-and-water, an ingredient the nature of which 
I shall not reveal, and which has the effect of 
rendering the bubble permanent. You may dash 
that bubble against the ground, or strike it with 
a hammer—still it will not break. All you have 
to avoid is a contact with fire. Observe!” 

He lighted a lucifer-match and applied it to 
the bubble, which, with a report like that of a 
small cannon, exploded so instantly that he was 
thrown to the ground as if stricken by a thunder- 
bolt. However, he rose smiling, and, rubbing 
the part that had been most inconvenienced by 
the fall, quietly said : 

‘**There is no occasion to repeat the experi- 
ment ?” 

** Decidedly not,” was my remark. ‘*There 
is one point, however, on which I am curious, I 
can not sufficiently admire the singularity of your 
discovery, but I am at a loss to perceive its use.” 

**Oh, that I can easily explain,” was his re- 
ply. ‘* Not only have I discovered the ingredi- 
ent which hardens the saponaceous fluid, but I 
have invented a method of blowing which ena- 
bles me to inclose whatever object I please with- 
in the precincts ofa bubble. Look here!” 

He opened a cabinet and showed me a collec- 
tion of humming - birds, butterflies, statuettes, 
and other objects that are commonly put under 
glass cases, each inclosed in a hardened bubble, 
I acknowledged that the invention was admira- 
ble. 
“* Yes,” he said, ‘‘I think it is; and it will 
soon go forth to the world as Bubblesworth’s pat- 
ent. But I have not come to that yet. Just sit 
for a few minutes in that chair while I prepare 
to astonish you with an application of my prin- 
ciple.” 

I complied with his request, and he slipped 
behind the chair. Presently I was aware that 
there was something like a medium between me 
and the surrounding objects, and, throwing my 
head back, perceived that Mr. Bubblesworth had 
actually inclosed me in an enormous transparent 
sphere, streaked with brilliant colors, which re- 
sisted my touch as though it had been of iron. 
I was manifestly a prisoner, but the spherical 
wall of my prison gradually receded till it was 
beyond the reach of my outstretched hands. 
Soon the gay prismatic colors that played in 
streams around me began to assume definite 
shapes; some of which, apparently, were distant 
from me several miles, while others were in my 
immediate vicinity. 


I was standing near a neat whitewashed cot- 
tage, in front of which, seated by a table, on which 
stood a foaming jug, was a jolly old gentleman of 
the conventional type, which we often find repeat- 
ed in engravings of the last century as the embodi- 
ment of rural felicity in advanced years. To sit 
alone smoking and drinking all through a whole 
summer evening, with a fat face that smiled be- 
nignantly upon nothing, was long the summit of 
human bliss in the eyes of many well-meaning 
artists who wished to contrast the innocent pleas- 
ures of the country with the riot and dissipation 
of the town. 

‘* This is an uncommoily pretty country, Sir,” 
I observed to the ideal farmer. 

** Yes, Sir, it is,” he replied, ‘‘ though it is so 
far from the station; and perhaps for that very 
reason. Ah, there were no railroads when I 
was a boy!” 

** You came here young ?” I asked. 

**Came here? I was born here in this house, 
and this very day is my eightieth birthday.” 

1 instinctively glanced upward toward the sky, 
as if to catch the face of Mr. Bubblesworth, to 
whom I would willingly have referred the doubts 
that arose in my mind. But nothing was above 
me save the pure azure. I could address no one 
but the old gentleman himself. 

** My question may appear very ignorant, Sir,” 
I said, ‘‘ but what county is this ?” 

‘* This,” he answered, “is Soapshire, on the 
borders of Bubblesex.” 

I discovered at once the etymological origin 
of these strange names ; but still I scarcely durst 
trust my ears. ‘‘I have heard,” I said, ‘‘of 
Shropshire and Middlesex.” 

** Have you ?” interrupted the old gentleman ; 
“‘that’s more than I have. Maybe you have 
traveled in foreign parts. However, this is Soap- 
shire, and if you cross the river you see yonder 
you'll find yourself in Thughamptonshire.” 

Soapshire—Bubblesex—Thughamptonshire — 
odd names! Not only was I still somehow in 
the old world, but there was a slight connecting 
link between me and my immediate neighbors. 

‘Did you ever go to any church in Thug- 
hamptonshire ?” I asked. 

“*Not very often; but I have done such a 
thing,” was the reply. 

**Ha! and in the course of his sermon did 
the minister make any mention of — of Bowa- 
nee ?” 

‘*No; I can’t say as he did—leastways, while 
I was awake. But I tell you what—in the 
church-yard of Thugton, which is the chief mar- 
ket-town, there is a little hill or mound like which 
they call Bony-Barrow; and the story goes that 
a great many butcher-boys are buried there who 
were sacrificed by the Druids, as they call them, 
in the days of the ancient Britons.” 

‘““Ha!” I exclaimed, with intense interest. 

‘*A very curious thing that barrow. Some 
men who were digging there some twenty years 
ago found a stone figure of a woman with a lot 
of hands, and you may see it now in Thugton 
Museum. But it is getting dusk. I think I may 
as*well send up my fire-balloon.” 

** Fire-balloon ?” 

**Yes; my great-grandson, who goes to the 
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grammar-school of Thugton-cum-Sue, sent me 
one as a present for my eightieth birthday. You 
must know that I was born at eight oclock in 
the evening, so it was the boy's fancy that I 
should send it up exactly at that time, that he 
might be reminded of the old man at a distance. 
It is a singular thing that a man who was born 
at eight o’clock should live to be eighty.” 

I might have told him that, inasmuch as I had 
encountered many things much more singular, 
this last marvel was somewhat ineffective; but 
as the effect of the lucifer-match when applied to 
the surface of the bubble was present to my 
mind, I did not care to dispute about trifles. 

“*I think that fire-balloon might be danger- 
ous,” I remarked. 

** Not at all—not at all,” replied the old gen- 
tleman ; “‘and if it does set alight a hay-stack 
or so, I don’t mind on an occasion like this. I 
may never live to see any other birthday.” 

“*That I think exceedingly probable,” I re- 
Sn “*if you persist in sending up this bal- 
oon. 

** Why, what has that to do with it? 
don’t suppose I shall set the sky on fire!” (That 
was the very thing I did suppose.) ‘‘I have 
heard of folks setting the river Semaht on fire, 
but as for the sky—-ho! ko! ho!” 

I shall not describe the preparations made for 
the ascent of the fire-balloon. The old gentle- 
man unfolded it, lighted the tow in the little 
basket that hung from it as a car, and, as it slow- 
ly arose, watched it with delight and admiration. 
Up—up—it went, and down—down—went my 
heart. In the distance it appeared little more 
than a spark. Bang! Cottage—old man— 
trees—all were gone. 


You 


I was sitting in my arm-chair by the fire, and 
a coal which had just popped out of the grate 
lay smoking on the hearth. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Winter, with his nipping, frosty breath, has fairly 
come. Old folks shiver, and draw their mufflers more 
closely; but not so the young, whose blood is warm 
and quick. The school-boy throws up his hat with a 
shout at the sight of the first snow-flakes, noisily drags 
down his sled from the attic, and, with a tenderness 
and nicety quite foreign to his nature, polishes up his 
favorite skates. Even the young girl looks longingly 
from the window after her frolicsome brother, and 
wishes no frills and flounces kept her from sliding 
with him on those patches of ice in the street. But 
what a blessed thing it is for girls that fashion has 
compromised a little, and that the exhilarating amuse- 
ment of skating is nowadays considered an excellent 
recreation, not for boys only, but for every body! 

The summer and autumn beauties of the Central 
Park have all departed; but the ponds remain, and 
the Park Commissioners provide most excellent ac- 
commodations for the votaries of the skatorial art, 
and never fail to be ready to receive the first substan- 
tial visit of Jack Frost. The largest of the three Park 
ponds is situated north of the Mall, about Seventieth 
Street; the second in size is near Fifth Avenue and 
One Hundred and Tenth Street ; while the smallest is 
near Fifty-ninth Street, between the Fifth and Sixth 
avenue entrances to the Park. 


Speaking of the Park reminds us of a comical in- 
cident, which, though in nowise connected with the 
subject of skating, was what a throng of jolly skaters 
would have enjoyed immensely—if they had only been 
on hand. A few days ago the elephants of the Park 
were brought out of their stalls in the old Arsenal, for 
the purpose of having their “pictures” taken. The 
old elephant behaved with great decorum, and stood 
as still as if he had been used to having his likeness 
taken once a week all his life. But the photographer 
had a terrible time with the “ baby elephant,” who, 
like other babies, would not hold his head still or look 
toward the camera. He persisted in turning around, 
and a photograph of his tail was not exactly what was 
wanted. Coaxing did no good, neither did beating, 
and finally the young fellow escaped from his keeper, 
and ran off at the top of his speed. A Indicrous scene 
followed, the keeper rushing after the fugitive amidst 
the audibly expressed chagrin of the artist and the 
laughing shouts of the spectators. The big baby was 
captured at length, and was so ont of breath that he 
could do nothing else but stand still, like a good child, 
until his picture was taken. 


Poor fellow! An eighty-foot whale ran aground in 
shallow water in the Firth of Forth, about twelve 
miles from Edinburgh, two or three weeks ago, and it 
was serious business for him. He received about thir- 
ty salutes, namely, rifie-bullets. 


A sad account of the sufferings of the Fernando Po 
prisoners was recently given in a lecture in this city 
by Sefor Barenque, who, with a small party, fortu- 
nately escaped from the island. Early last spring 
two hundred and fifty prisoners were sent from Ha- 
vana to that desolate spot. After a voyage of seventy- 
five days, during which they suffered severely from 
hunger, they were directed to go ashore, with the cool 
remark that they were at liberty to pursue their ordi- 
nary avocations! The population of the island con- 
sists chiefly of natives, who are almost if not quite 
savages. There were few provision stores, and the 
distress for food became very great. The heat was 
intense and the climate insalubrious. Consequently 
nearly one-half the prisoners were sick within a week 
after their arrival. 


Ruskin is reported to have lately given four of his 
books to a new library in England, with the remark 
that they were the only works of his which he wished 
to be read in their present form. These books were: 
** Queen of the Air,” “ Ethics of the Dust,” ‘ Crown 
of Olive,” and “‘ Unto this Last.” 


A new Northern Lights theory is credited to Dr.* 


Hall; namely, that the Northern Lights are the re- 
flected rays of the sun, thrown back and forth by the 
ice and snow of the arctic regions and the clouds sur- 
rounding the pole. 


About the time of the first issue of “ greenbacks” 
by the Government, there was some discussion about 
placing an appropriate Scriptural motto upon the 
bills, in accordance with an old custom of stamping 
one upon coins. Secretary Chase consulted with sev- 
eral persons, among others the president of a Phila- 
delphia bank. After mentioning several Scriptural 
texts that had occurred to him, the Secretary asked 
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the banker's opinion. “Perhaps,” was the reply, 
“the most appropriate would be, ‘ Silver and gold have 
I none; but such as I have I give thee.’” But we 
have not seen that text on any of our “ greenbacks.” 


Marceil, a village in Frauce, is the scene of some 
singular archwologicai discoveries, While digging 
for the foundations of a house the workmen came 
upon a quantity of human bones and various antiqui- 
ties. The results of the discovery so far have been 
237 skeletons, ninety-one earthen vases, five of glass, 
twenty-three lances, nine javelins, eight hatchets, and 
a quantity of necklaces, ear-rings, and beads. The 
skeletons are those of a race of men of tall stature, 
some measuring six feet four inches, 


An accident of a fearful nature occurred on No- 
vember 21 in a church in Lexington, Kentucky. A 
prominent member of the church had died, and a 
large number of people had gathered to attend the 
funeral exercises. While the services were in prog- 
ress the floor of the building gave way, and precipi- 
tated the entire audience into the basement. Six per- 
sons were known to be killed at once, and about one 
hundred and fifty injured, many of them seriously” 


England thinks more of America than she did 
twenty-five years ago. Such a republic as ours can 
not be overlooked now by any nation, ever so proud. 
In 1843 the British Museum had only 1000 works re- 
lating to America. Now it has upward of 100,000 


A new method of making water-proof fabrice is an. 
nounced, the operation being simple, but requiring 
care. The cloth is first submitted to the action of 
moderately strong sulphuric acid, the time of such 
action varying with the nature of the fabric, but nev- 
er exceeding two minutes. A thorough washing fol- 
lows, and when dried the material is ready for use. 
The action of the acid Is to decompose the woo! or 
cotton fibres into a glutinous material, the gum fill- 
ing up the spaces between the threads, and thereby 
preventing the paseuge of water. 


The Brooklyn Yuuug Men's Christian Assoeiation 
has begun a good work, by which the young men of 
that city may receive educational advantages similar 
to those offered by the Cooper Institute. Classes of 
instruction are to be organized, and a course of week- 
ly scientific lectures by able men has been already 
commenced. The membership fee is placed at two 
dollars, which entitles the bearer to attend the lec- 
tures, classes, library, and social reunions, besides 
three first-class concerts in the Academy of Music. 


What a fortunate circumstance that the twentieth 
of December does 1». happen in midsummer! Else 
how could the eighty-eight weighty members of the 
Fat Men's Association endure to ‘‘ dance all night” 
on that occasion, as they propose to dof We hope 
for their sakes that the night of the twentieth will be 
clear and cold! 


The system of fre. delivery of all letters directed to 
street and number is about to be introduced into San 
Francisco. The total nurober of letters received in 
the post-office of that city is about six thonsand daily 
—nearly one-half of which are distributed through 
the generai delivery by clerks. About twelve bun 
dred dead-lettere are each week forwarded to Wash- 
ington—the persons » whom they are addressed not 
being found. Something like ten thousand letters 
are daily sent away from the San Francisco office. 
The free delivery system was inaugurated in New 
York city in 1863, and its advantages soon fully es- 
tablished. The plau has been adopted in many of the 
principal! cities of the United States. 


The life of a French bank-note averages about two 
or three years, terminating only when in a very shaky 
condition. No matter how dilapidated it is, if the 
cashier of the bank can identify it—and he will take 
infinite pains to do so—he will give the owner a new 
note for the old one. Very few notes are actually lost. 
During the last sixty-seven years 24,000 bank-notes of 
1000 francs each have been issued, and of this number, 
according to the latest reports, 23,958 had been re- 
turned to the bank, leaving only forty-two unac 
counted for. Of 500-franc notes 24,985 had been re- 
turned out of 25,000. When notes are too worn to be 
in circulation, they are canceled, incarcerated in a 
buge oaken chest, and then a conflagration takes 
place. A great fire is kindled in an open court; the 
defunct notes are thrown into a sort of revolving wire 
cage over the fire; the cage is kept rotating, and the 
minute fragments of ash, whirled out of the cage 
through the meshes, take their flight into infinite 
space—no one knows whither. 


Rufus Choate’s handwriting was proverbial for its 
illegibility. Daniel Webster used to say that the 
word “would,” as Mr. Choate wrote it, resembled a 
small gridiron strack by lightning! 

During the year 1868, and the first half of 1869, the 
English National Life-Boat Institution contributed to 
the saving of 1270 lives from various shipwrecks, and 
32 vessels from destruction. The Institution has now 
207 life-boat stations under its management. 


A French journal thus graphically describes M. 
Rochefurt’s appearance at a recent political gather- 
ing: “Tall, thin—very thin, thin as a skeleton. Head 
more than pale—of a color not to be defined, between 
the creamy white and greenish blue of the electric 
light. Cheek-bones prominent, eyes hollow, forehead 
high, a chin terminated with what the Yankees call a 
barbiche—uncombed into the bargain; an irregular 
nose —every thing angular—hair like independent 
brushwood—short jacket —black hat. He enters. 
‘Vive Rochefort!" He demands a few moment's re- 

‘Vive Rochefort!" Some one speaks before 
him, ‘Vive Rochefort!’ He ascends the tribune. 
‘ Vive Rochefort !'” 

The Empress Engénie appeared several times before 
her departure for the East with ber hair dressed with- 
out any ornament whetever. Such extreme simplicity 
was alarming to her followers, who had not, like Eu- 
génie, a profusion of crown diamonds to scatter over 
their elegant dresses, a8 & compensating contrast. 


Mr. J. W. Gerard was once trying an action involv- 
ing a right of way, which his client claimed, through 
the lands of the defendant. The late James T. Brady 
was counsel for the latter. Mr. Gerard was explain- 
ing to the jury, upon diagrams, where his client had 

‘0. 
teen Quart mean to say,” interrupted Mr. Brady, 
“that the plaintiff has a right to go in that direc- 
tion?” 

“ Certainly I do,” replied Mr. Gerard. 

“Why,” said Mr. Brady; impulsively, “you might 
as well say I have a right to come into your house as 

n as I please.” 
a mt have, my dear fellow,” exclaimed Mr. 
Gerard. “Won't you come and dine with me to- 


morrow?" 
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THE (ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


It is only four or five days after the publica- 
tion of this sheet that the (Ecumenical Council 
is to assemble at Rome. ‘The Council is to be 


held, December &, at 
THE CHURCH OF S&T. PETER. 

This church, which Guspon styles ‘‘ the most 
rlorious structure that has ever been applied to 
the use of religion,”’ oce upies the site of a basil- 
ica built by CoNSTANTINE in'J06, The founda- 
tions were laid by Junius II. in 1506, and in 
1626 the building was dedicated by URBAN 
VIIL., its erection having been spread over the 
reigns of twenty. Popes, and carried on by 
twelve different architects. Bramanre planned 
the building in the form of a Greek cross, which 
RaPHAFL changed to a Latin cross; but M1- 
CHAEL ANGELO returned to the original form. 


I latter designed the dome. MApDERNO re- 
sumed the Latin cross form, and added the fa- 
The situation of the building—in a hol- 

low surrounded on three sides by hills—is un- 
fortunate. ‘The interior is unrivaled for grand- 
ind beauty; so exquisite are the propor- 
tions that the vast size is scarcely noticed by 
the beholder. ‘The dome is regarded as the 
triumph of modern architecture. The principal 
dimensions of the church are as follow: Length 
of interior, 618 feet; breadth of the nave and 


aisles, 197} feet; height of nave, 152 feet; -di- 
ameter of dome, 195 feet; height from the 
pavement to the base of the lantern, 405 feet. 
The semicircular colonnades on each side of 
he piazza, in front of the church, form, along 
vith the covered galleries that extend from 
hem to the portico, a magnificent approach to 
St. Peter's. 

Elaborate preparations have been made in 
that part of the church which has been fitted 
as a council-hall. The walls have been adorned 
vith portraits of eminent churchmen ; the floor 
is covered with a costly carpet presented by the 
King of Prussia; and galleries have been erect- 
ed for the reporters of the Council, embassadors, 

yal personages, and other persons of rank. 
The Pope will preside in person, and the lan- 
guage used at the Council will be Latin. 


THE COUNCIL 


About to be held will be attended, it is expect- 
ed, by about 700 prelates, each of whom will be 

companied by three ecclesiastics ; thus, with 
the abbots, the generals of the religious orders, 
etc., there will be more than 3000 members of 
the clergy specially attached to the assembly. 

lhe population of Rome already includes 15,000 

ecclesiastics. 

rhe Council will be purely ecclesiastical, since 

is unsupported by the civil authorities of any 
nation. In this respect it will materially differ 
from the last great CEcumenical Council—that 
of Trent, held about the middle of the sixteenth 
rentury. Itis, therefore, less capable of mischief. 
The Council of Trent, as a writer in LZarper’s 

VWagazine for December asserts, ‘* spread irrec- 
oncilable enmity among nations. It leagued 
the warriors and the priests in a deadly assault 
pon the working-man. It declared war against 
the factory and the work-shop, the printing- 

ess and the school. It crushed the industry 
of Italy and Spain; it banished the frugal and 
thoughtful Huguenots from France; it strove in 
vain to make Holland a desolate waste, and to 
blight in its serpent-folds the rising intellect of 
Kurope; it aimed vain blows at the genius of 
Germany and the North; it held in bondage for 
three miserable centuries the mind of the decay- 
ing South. ‘To the Council of Trent, by an easy 
deduction, may be traced the great war which 
CHARLES V. waged against his German sub- 
jects, and the disastrous crusades of his sor 
Puitie against the Netherlands and Queen 
EnizaneTH; the wild rancor of the League and 
the Guises; the persecutions. worse than those 
of Diocretian, of Lovis XIV.; the Thirty 
Years’ War, in which WaLLENSTEIN and TILLY 
made half Germany a blood-stained wilderness ; 
the fatal bigotry of Austria; the tyranny of 
Spain. It was a flame of discord, a harbinger 
of strife; and to the student of history no spec- 
tacle is more startling than that torrent of woe 
which descended upon mankind from the delib- 
erations and the anathemas of a scanty gather- 
ing of bishops and Jesuits in the rocky heights 
of the Tyrol.” 

But, after all, though so powerful for a brief pe- 
how futile has that Council been as against 
modern progress! 

As to what is to be done at the forthcoming 
Council, that is now a subject of conjecture only. 
The protest of Father HyacinTHe indicates the 
apprehension which is entertained among liberal 
Catholics that the only hope of the Church— 
namely, a renovation from within itself—is about 
to be destroyed by the Pope and his Council. 
Janus,” the author (or we should rather say 
authors, as there are more than one) of a work 

just published on this subject, and himself evi- 
dently a Roman Catholic, speaks of a danger 
which *‘does not date from yesterday, and did 
not begin with the proclamation of the Council. 
For some twenty-four years the reactionary move- 
ment in the Catholic Church, which is now swoll- 
en to a mighty torrent, has been manifesting it- 
self, and now it is preparing, like an advancing 
flood-tide, to take possession of the whole organ- 
ie life of the Church by means of this Council.” 
And he adds: ** We are of their opinion who are 
persuaded, first, that the Catholic Church, far 
from assuming a hostile and suspicious attitude 
toward the principles of political, intellectual, 
and religious freedom and independence of judg- 
ment, in so far as they are capable of a Christian 
interpretation, or rather are directly derived from 
the letter and spirit of the Gospel, ought, on the 
contrary, to he in positive accord with them, and 
to exercise a constant purifying and ennobling 
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influence on their development; secondly, that a 
great and searching reformation of the Church is 
necessary and inevitable, however long it may be 
evaded.” Now, nobody expects that this Coun- 
cil is to promote these worthy ends. 

In regard to the temporal power of the Church, 
‘* Janus” says: ‘* We reject that doctrine and 
idea of the Church which has for years been 
commended by the organ of the Roman Jesuits 
as alone true, as the sole remaining anchor of 
deliverance for the perishing human race.” The 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility ‘‘ Janus” thinks 
would not only ‘‘cripple all intellectual move- 
ment and scientific activity in the Catholic 
Church,” but would also ‘‘ build up a new wall 
of partition, and that the strongest and most im- 
penetrable of all, between that Church and the 
religious communities separated from her. We 
must renounce that dearest hope, which no Chris- 
tian can banish from his breast, the hope of a fu- 
ture reunion of the divided Churches, both of the 
East and the West. For no one who is moder- 
ately acquainted with the history of the Eastern 
Church and of the Protestant bodies will seri- 
ously hold it to be conceivable that a time can 
ever come in which even any considerable por- 
tion of these Churches will subject itself, of its 
own free-will, to the arbitrary power of a single 
man, stretched, as it would be, through the doc- 
trine of Infallibility, even beyond its present pro- 
portions.” 

** We know on good authority,” says ‘‘ Janus,” 
**that the whole plan of the campaign for fixing 
the Infallibility dogma is already mapped out. 
An English prelate—we could name him—has un- 
dertaken at the commencement of proceedings to 
direct an humble petition to the Holy Father to 
raise the opinion of his infallibility to a dogma. 
The Jesuits and their Roman allies hope that the 
majority of bishops present, who have been al- 
ready primed for the occasion, will accede by ac- 
clamation to this petition, and the Holy Father 
will gladly yield to the pressure coming on him 
spontaneously, and, as it were, through a sudden 
and irresistible inspiration from on high, and so 
the new dogma will be settled at one sitting, with- 
out further examination, as by the stroke of a 
magician’s wand, As the Roman people are told 
after a Conclave, ZZabemus Papam, on the even- 
ing of this memorable sitting the news will go 
forth to the whole Catholic world, Habemus Pa- 
pam Infallibilen. And before the newly-risen 
and bright sun of Divine truth all the ghosts of 
false science and forms of modern civilization 
will be scared away forever.” 


DEAD. 


Wirtu closéd lips and closéd eyes, 
Wrapt all in white, so white she lies; 
Calm as a statue’s carven face, 

And, oh, so cold to love’s embrace! 


Her share in all our dealings gone, 
Life, as we know it, hath she none; 
Slid into slumber calm and deep, 

A maiden sculptured in her sleep. 


She was my own ere this befell ; 
Whose now she is I can not tell; 
Man knows not—has no sense that saith 
What this thing is that he calls Death. 


And I but know that all my hopes 
Lie like dead leaves on smitten slopes ; 
That though my evening is not yet, 
The day-star of my life hath set. 


Now all my thoughts will turn and tend 
In one direction to the end; 

And with the ghost of my dead Past, 
Mem’ry will wander to the last. 


VERONICA. 


By the Author of “ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.’? 








En Five Books.—Book LKE. 





CHAPTER IIL. 
A COUSIN. 


Tue carriage bearing Veronica rolled along 
smoothly down a long avenue. It was the road 
leading from an erst grand-ducal villa which 
stands on the top of an eminence—scarcely high 
enough to be termed a hill in a country of Alps 
and Apennines, but which is of very respectable 
altitude nevertheless, and is called the Poggio 
Imperiale. The avenue is flanked by cypress 
and ilex trees of ancient growth. 

Veronica had heard her mother speak so much 
and so often of Florence that she thought she 
knew it. But coming to view city and suburb 
with her bodily eyes, she found every thing 
strange, foreign, and, on the score of beauty, dis- 
appointing. Later she understood the amazing 
picturesqueness of that storied town, and with 
every glance its attractions grew on her. But 
there are some places—as there is some music, 
and that among the noblest—which do not take 
at once the senses by storm, but need time and 
familiarity to develop their wealth of beauty and 
resource. 

What Veronica saw with her unaccustomed 
eyes was, first the long, dusty, squalid Roman 
road, into which the carriage turned at the foot 
of the avenue; then the Porta Romana, with its 
huge, yawning archway, through which carts of 
all kinds were struggling; those coming in hav- 
ing to stop to be examined by the officers of the 





town custom dues, and those going out pushing | 


boldly through the gate and grazing wheels 
against the stationary vehicles. 

Every body was talking very loudly. The 
few who really could by no exercise of ingenuity 
find any more articulate words to say, solaced 
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themselves by half-uttered oaths and long-drawn, 
lugubrious howls-addressed to the patient, lean 
beasts that drew the carts. 

In odd contrast with this nimble energy of 
tongue, were the slow and languid movements 
of all concerned. The octroi men lounged 
against the walls on high, four-legged stools set 
out before a queer little office, very dim and 
dirty, with glazed windows. They had within 
reach long iron rods, with which they probed 
trusses of hay or straw, or which they thrust in 
among bundles of linen or piles of straw-colored 
flasks, or poked down amidst the legs of people 
sitting in country chaises, or uader the box-seat 
of hackney-coachmen. And when they had thus 
satisfied themselves that there was no attempt 
being made to defraud the municipality of Flor- 
ence of the tax on food and wine, and whatso- 
ever other articles are subject to duty, they—al- 
ways with ineffable languor—put their hands into 
their pockets again and bade the driver proceed. 
One man especially, with melancholy, dark eyes 
and a sallow face, uttered the permission to pass 
on, ‘* Avanti!” in a tone of such profound and 
hopeless dejection, that one might have fancied 
him a guardian of that awful portal his great 
townsman wrote of, rather than a mortal custom- 
house officer at the city gate, and that he was 
warning the doomed victims: ‘* Abandon hope, 
all ye who enter here !” 

Sir John Gale’s carriage only paused for an 
instant in passing through the Porta Romana. 
The spirited horses chafed at the momentary 
check, and dashed on again rapidly over the re- 
sounding pavement. 

A succession of objects seemed to flit past Ve- 
ronica’s eyes like the swift changes in a dream. 

There was a long street paved with flat stones, 
fitted into each other angle for angle and point 
for point, like the pieces in a child's puzzle. 
There was in this street no side pavement for 
foot-passengers, and—the street being very full— 
the coachman kept uttering a warning cry at in- 
tervals, like a minute-gun. Indeed, as they ap- 
proached the busier parts of the town, their pace 
was slackened perforce. No vehicle short of the 
car of Juggernaut could have ruthlessly kept up 
a steady progress through such a crowd. 

There were houses of various styles and di- 
mensions on either side of the long street, nearly 
all plastered ; one or two, however, with a heavy 
cut-stone front to the basement-story. Every 
window had the inevitable green jalousies, and 
nearly every window had a group of heads framed 
in it, for it was a summer evening, and there 
were people taking the air—they called it pigliare 
il fresco, albeit it was yet hot enough, and stifling 
in the narrow ways of the city; and there were 
bright bonnets to be criticised, and acquaintances 
to be recognized, and familiar conversations 
touching the privatest family affairs to be held 
in brassy voices, between ladies and gentlemen 
standing in the street, and other ladies and gen- 
tlemen leaning on their elbows out of third-floor 
windows. And the talkers in the street planted 
themselves in any spot that came convenient, and 
remained there immovable, as regardless of the 
pressing throng of passers-by as a stubborn, 
broad-based stone in a stream is regardless of 
the rushing current. And the passers-by yield- 
ed as the water yields, and skirted round these 
obstructive groups, or—if the subject of their 
discourse struck them as peculiarly interesting— 
lingered a while to listen to their talk with a 
grave placidity, which might be characterized as 
good-humored, only that that word suggests some- 
what of merriment to an English ear, and these 
people wore few smiles on their brown faces. 

Then came a vision of an open space, with 
houses on the left hand, and on the right a steep 
incline covered with gravel, on the summit of 
which stood a vast palace (its facade seeming, at 
the first glance, somewhat low for its width), 
flanked by open arcades that advanced from the 
main body of the building and embraced two 
sides of the graveled space. ‘These arcades were 
based on titanic blocks of rough stone, and un- 
der the shade of the arches a military band was 
making lively music, and a dense mass of citi- 
zens with their wives and families was listening 
to it, still with the same nonchalant placidity. 

Onward through a very narrow street of gloomy, 
frewning, iron-barred stone palaces; across a 
quaint bridge with shops and houses on it, where 
the gems and gold in the jewelers’ windows flashed 
brightly beneath the beetle-browed pent-house 
shutters; past an open arch making a gap in the 
line of buildings on the bridge, through which 
was seen a glimpse of gold and purple hills swim- 
ming in a haze of evening sunshine; along a 
stone quay with tall handsome houses on one 
hand, and on the other a jeep wide trench more 
than half full of brownish sand, and with pools 
of water here and there, and a shrunk middle 
stream sluggishly crawling toward the sea, which 
stream was the classic Arno, nothing less !—past 
the end of another bridge, wide and handsome, 
at whose foot a dense crowd was assembled in a 
small piazzetta: some standing, some sitting on 
stone benches, some perched on the parapet over- 
hanging the river, all watching the passers-by on 
foot or in vehicles; down another street which 
widened out into a considerable space and then 
contracted again, and where a tall column stood, 
and hackney-coaches were ranged hard by, and 
a vast old medieval palace—more like a fortress 
than a palace—heaved its bulk above the narrow 
ways behind and about it, like a giant raising his 
head and shoulders out of a pressing throng to 
breathe; and where a few elegantly-dressed gen- 
tlemen (rather attenuated about the legs, and 
unwholesome about the skin, and with a general 
vague air pervading them—though some were 
handsome, dark-eyed youngsters, too—of having 
not quite enough to eat and considerably too 
much to smoke) were lounging at the door of a 
club-house, utterly unlike any club-house known 
to the dwellers beyond the Straits of Dover, or 
perhaps nearer than that; and at last the car- 








riage drew up suddenly with a mighty clatter at 
the door of a smart shop, all French mirrors and 
gilding, where fans were displayed for sale, and 
Paul descended nimbly, but decorously, from 
the box to hand “ miladi” out. é 

All the sights that she had seen in her rapid 
drive were vividly impressed on Veronica's eyes, 
but she had not had time to give herself an ac- 
count of them: to digest them, as it were, in her 
brain. She felt almost giddy as she alighted and 
entered the shop. But one circumstance had 
not escaped either her observation or her com- 
prehension: the fact, namely, that her beauty 
and elegance had attracted much attention from 
the loungers at the club door. One man es- 
pecially had gazed at her, like one enchanted, as 
her carriage whirled past. 

She was looking at a bright glittering heap 
of fans on the counter, turning them over with 
a disdainful air, and pushing them away one by 
one with the tips of her gloves, when she became 
aware of a face looking furtively in through the 
spacious pane of the shop window. ‘The face 
disappeared, and its owner walked away. Pres- 
ently he repassed, glanced in again (when he did 
so, Veronica’s quick eye recognized him as the 
man who had stared at her so admiringly in the 
street), and finally stopped and addressed Paul, 
who was standing in sentimental fashion at the 
shop door. 

To Veronica's surprise, Paul answered him at 
once, touching his hat respectfully. She hastily 
chose a couple of fans, bade her maid pay for 
them and bring them to the carriage, and went 
to the door, where Paul was still so busily con- 
versing with the stranger that he was not aware 
of her approach until she spoke to him. 

At the sound of her voice he turned hastily, 
and the stranger took off his hat and bowed pro- 
foundly. 

Ile was a well-looking, slender man, of about 
thirty. He had fine teeth, and bright dark eyes, 
which latter, however, seemed to elude yours like 
a picture badly hung, on which you can not get a 
good light, shift and strive as you will. It was 
not that he turned his glance aside either, for he 
seemed to look boldly enough at whoever ad- 
dressed him, but the glittering eye could not be 
fathomed. He was prematurely bald about the 
forehead, but the back and sides of his head 
were sufficiently well covered with dark waving 
locks, and he wore a short beard and mustache 
of glossy black. His dress was of the latest 
fashion, and, although perhaps slightly brighter 
in color than an insular eye would deem fitting 
for masculine attire, was well chosen and per- 
fectly made. He wore a glass in his eye, at- 
tached to a short black ribbon. And when he 
bowed the glass fell and dangled across his waist- 
coat. 

**A thousand pardons, Madame,” he said, 
speaking in French, but with a strong Italian 
accent; ‘‘I formerly had the honor of knowing 
Monsieur le Baron Gale, and just recognized his 
servant.” 

Veronica bowed, with an easy hauteur, which 
yet was not calculated to repulse the speaker. 
So at least he thought, for he ventured to press 
forward and offer the support of his arm to as- 
sist Veronica into her carriage. She touched it 
with the tips of her fingers as she got in. Paul 
stood holding the door open with a grave face. 

‘*T was charmed to find that my good friend 
Gale had returned to Italy,” said the gentleman, 
still standing bareheaded by the side of the car- 
riage after Veronica was seated. ‘‘ And,” he 
added, ‘‘under such delightful circumstances. 
Paul tells me that he is in the Villa Chiari. I 
shall de myself theshonor—if I may hope for 
your amiable permission—of paying my respects 
to my good Gale, my homage to Madame.” 

Veronica bowed, smiled very slightly, mur- 
mured some inarticulate word, and gave the 
signal to drive on, leaving the stranger, hat in 
hand, on the pavement. When she had driven 
some distance she asked Paul in English who 
that person was. 

He was the Signor Cesare Barletti, dei Prin- 
cipi Barletti; not the head of the house; a 
younger brother. The Barletti were a Nea- 
politan family. The Prince Cesare had known 
Sir John at Naples. Oh yes; that was quite 
true. And Sir John had liked him to come 
and play piquet or écarté with him when he 
was laid up at his hotel, and could not go out. 
He (Paul) certainly thought that Sir John would 
like the prince to call and see him; otherwise 
Paul would have taken good care not to men- 
tion Sir John’s present address. The Principe 
Cesare de’ Barletti was not a Florentine; miladi 
understood—did she not ?—that it was the re- 
newal of old Florentine ‘‘ relations” which Sir 
John objected to at present. 

‘* Miladi” leaned back with an assumption of 
indifference and inattention while Paul spoke. 
But no syllable of what he said was lost upon 
her. 

Barletti! Cesare de’ Barletti! This man, 
then, was a cousin of her own! Her mother’s 
father had been dei Principi, of the Princes Bar- 
letti. 

Sir John knew and cared nothing about Ve- 
ronica’s mother. He in all probability had never 
heard Mrs. Levincourt’s maiden name. But Ve- 
ronica knew it well, and had nourished a secret 
pride in her Neapolitan ancestry. 

That the man who had accosted her was her 
cousin did not much matter, But his intention 
of paying a visit to Villa Chiari mattered a great 
deal. It offered a hope of change and society. 
She had been a little surprised that Paul should 
have given him the address. But Paul had 
himself explained that. It was old Florentine 
acquaintances whom Sir John wished to shun. 
This man being a stranger in Tuscany might 
have the entrée to Villa Chiari. Doubtless Paul 
knew what he was about. If Sir John knew that 
Barletti was Veronica’s cousin, would it make 
any difference in his reception of him? She 
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mused upon the question until she reached the 
villa. It was quite evening. The sun had set 
behind the hills; but there was still a bright- 
ness in the sky. ‘‘ Miladi’” hastened to her 
own room to dress for dinner. She made a 
gorgeous toilet every day, finding a great deal 
of real pleasure in her fine clothes. The sus- 
picion that this was a pleasure which some oth- 
er person in her presence genuinely disdained, 
would have much imbittered her delight in the 
rich silks and gay jewels and fine lace. But 
such a mortification never befell her in Sir John 
Gale’s company. 

At dinner they talked of Cesare de’ Barletti. 

‘* Paul has told you, of course,” said Veronica, 
‘*about the man who spoke to him, and after- 
ward to me?” 

‘Oh yes—Barletti. Ah—yes; I knew him 
at Naples. Wonder what brings him here!” 

‘* He said he would call.” 

*¢Not a doubt of it! He likes a good dinner 
and good wine; and he never gets either at his 
own expense,” 

**T should suppose that the Principe de’ Bar- 
letti does not need to come to his acquaintances 
for food!” said Veronica. 

Sir John burst into a grating laugh. 
he cried, *‘ you are impayable with your Principe 
de’ Barletti! The real prince and head of the 
family is poor enough. He lives nine months of 
every year in the third-floor of a mangy palazzo 
at Torre del Greco, in order to scrape: together 
enough to spend the other three months in Paris. 
But this fellow is only det principi—a younger 
son of a younger son. He has twopence a year, 
which he spends on shiny boots (I dare say he 
blacks them himself) and cheap gloves. But he 
plays a good game of piquet; and I found it 
worth while to let him come nearly every even- 
ing when I was once laid by the heels—or the 
toe, rather, for I got a confounded fit of the gout 
—in a beastly hotel at Naples. Of course he 
was very glad. It paid him capitally!” 

Veronica's temper was chafed by this slighting 
mention of a Barletti. It vexed her. She knew 
that Sir John’s coarse insolence was directed 
against this man in utter ignorance of the fact 
that he was in any degree connected with her- 
self. Still it vexed her. But she had no inten- 
tion of incurring the risk of ridicule for the sake 
of championing her newly-found relation. She 
had been considerably elated by the thought of 
being cousin to a prince; and proportionally de- 
pressed by the discovery that to be dei Principi 
Barletti was no guarantee of important position. 

‘*Then you mean this man to come here?” 
asked Veronica. 

**Mean him tocome? Yes; if he makes him- 
selfamusing. If not, I shall give him his congé.” 

‘* If you feel that you want amusement why do 
you not go into Florence sometimes ?” 

“* La bella idea! Go to Florence for amuse- 
ment in June! There's nobody there; and if 
there were, it’s much too hot to do any thing. 
Besides—no, no; we must get through the sum- 
mer here as best we can. ‘The dry heat suits me 
rather; especially on this hill where one gets 
plenty of air, even if it be hot air. In the au- 
tumn and winter we will move south. Mean- 
while if Barletti drops in our way, so be it.” 

““Nobody in Florence?” replied Veronica, 
whose mind had been dwelling on those words. 
** It seemed to me that there were a great many 
carriages—” 

** You did not go to the Cascine ?” interrupted 
Sir John, quickly. 

**No; IL was too late. 3ut I saw the people 
driving along the Lung’ Arno.” 

She perfectly understood from Sir John’s man- 
ner that he had given orders to Paul not to take 
her to the Cascine, and that he had felt a mo- 
mentary suspicion that his orders had been dis- 
obeyed. The question presented itself to her 
mind, what would have been the result if Paul 
had yielded to her desire? But when she re- 
tired to her own apartment—which she did early 
—she lay awake for some time, occupying her- 
self exclusively with another and very different 
problem, namely, which of her dresses she should 
put on to-morrow evening when Cesare de’ Bar- 
letti might be expected to make his appearance 
at Villa Chiari. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE GARDEN 


**T was so delightfully astonished !” 

** At seeing Paul? He does not usually pro- 
duce ecstasy in the beholder. But ‘tutti i gusti 
son gusti,’ all tastes are tastes, as they say here.” 

‘* Pardon! no: not at the sight of Paul for 
Paul's sake, but—” 

** But for mine ?” 

‘*For yours, caro mio. I had never heard 
that you were married ; never.” 

“‘T wonder if he had,” thought Sir John. 
** He says it so emphatically, that it is probably 
a lie.” 

‘* And the sight of miladi positively dazzled 
me! Whateyes! What a grace! How beau- 
tiful!” 

** Take another cup of coffee,” said Sir John, 
dryly, interrupting the raptures of his compan- 
ion. And yet the raptures did not altogether 
displease him. 

Sir John Gale and the Principe Cesare de’ 
Barletti were sitting together beneath the loggia 
on the western side of the Villa Chiari. ‘The 
setting sun was flushing all the sky before them. 
They looked ont on the garden, where, among 
the laurels and acacias, a white figure passed 
and repassed slowly. 

The cracked scagliola pavement of the loggia 
was covered, where the two men sat, by a thick 
carpet. Foot-stools and cushions were there, 
too, in abundance. Between Sir John and his 
guest stood a little marble-topped table bearing 
coffee and wine. Sir John was half reclining in 
an easy-chair, with his legs stretched out before 





him, supported by cushions. Barletti sat in a 
rocking-chair, on which he swung slowly back- 
ward and forward. Both men were smoking. 

*« The coffee is not bad, eh ?” said Sir John. 

“Tt is very strong.” 

‘* Better than the stuff they give you at your 
caffe, isn’t it?” 

**Ma, si! Better nodoubt. But very strong. 
I should like a little cold water, if I may have 


Sir John rang a bell that stood on the table. 

Before a servant could answer the summons 
Veronica approached. She had been strolling 
up and down the garden, and had just reached 
the spot in front of the loggia when the bell 
sounded. 

** What do you want?” she asked. 

**The Principe would like some cold water. 
He finds the coffee stronger than he is accus- 
tomed to.” 

There was an indefinable sneer in the tone in 
which Sir John pronounced these words. The 
words were innocent enough. But Veronica 
understood the tone, and it offended her. 

**T dare say he does,” she retorted. ‘‘ It is 
made to suit our English taste, which likes 
strong flavors—some people would say, coarse 
flavors.” 

“Oh no!” protested Barletti, not having in 
the least understood either the sneer or the re- 
tort; ‘* the flavor is very good indeed.” 

‘* There is some deliciously cold water always 
in the marble basin of the broken fountain yon- 
der,” said Veronica, impulsively. ‘*‘ Let us go 
and get some! It will be better than any the 
servants will bring.” 

The words were addressed to Cesare de’ Bar- 
letti, who threw away his cigarette—with secret 
reluctance, by-the-way—and rose to follow ‘* mi- 
ladi.” 

She had taken up a goblet from the table 
and was running toward the fountain. 

She had resolved to impress this stranger—al- 
ready appreciative enough of her beauty—with 
her dignity, hauteur, and airs de grande dame. 
And on a sudden behold her skipping through 
the garden like a school-girl! 

The first plan was too slow, and required too 
much phlegm and patience to carry out. Bar- 
letti took her queenly mood very much as a mat- 
ter of course. She could not bear to be ten 
minutes in the society of a stranger without pro- 
ducing an effect. And, moreover, she required 
to see an immediate result. She was vain and 
arrogant, but not proud, and not stupid ; so that 
she could neither disregard the opinion of the 
most contemptible persons, nor delude herself 
in the teeth of evidence with the dull, comforta- 
ble faith that she was being admired when she 
was not. And then came the irresistible cray- 
ing to make a coup—to shine—to dazzle. 

Sir John looked after her in surprised vexa- 
tion. He remembered her having done similar 
things for his behoof; that had been very nat- 
ural and laudable. But for a beggarly Neapoli- 
tan principino! Sir John felt himself defraud- 
ed. Had a pet animal approached him at the 
moment he would certainly have kicked it. As 
it was, all he could do to relieve his feelings was 
to swear at the frightened servant who answered 
the bell, for not coming sooner. 

Cesare de’ Barletti wondered much within 
himself that any human being should move more, 
or more quickly, than was absolutely necessary, 
on a hot June evening. He at first attributed 
Veronica's unexpected proceeding to that inex- 
haustible and incomprehensible cause, British 
eccentricity. 

But when he rejoined her at the edge of the 
broken fountain, another solution presented it- 
self to his mind. She had perhaps seized this 
opportunity of speaking to him out of sight and 
hearing of her husband. Why not? It was im- 
possible that she could care a straw for that eld- 
erly roué. Very natural to have married him ; 
he was so rich. Very natural also to admire the 
Principe Cesare de’ Barletti, who was not eligible 
as a husband—as he very well knew, and very 
candidly acknowledged—but whe was decidedly 
well-looking and well-born, and would make a 
very jewel of cavalieri serventi! There was but 
one circumstance which caused Cesare to hesi- 
tate before accepting this solution as final. Ve- 
ronica was an Englishwoman! And really there 
was no judging Englishwomen by the rules that 
hold good in estimating the motives of the rest 
of the sex! And whosoever should suppose that 
this reflection implied in the Italian’s mind any 
special respect or admiration for Englishwomen 
would have been very much mistaken. 

Veronica filled the goblet at the fountain. The 
filling was a slow process, inasmuch as the water 
dripped sparely through the crevice before men- 
tioned. While the drops of bright water were 
falling one by one into the glass, Veronica kept 
her eyes fixed on the latter, and her attention 
was apparently absorbed in watching it. 

“I pray you not to give yourself the trouble 
to do that for me, Signora,” said Barletti, bend- 
ing forward, and offering to take the goblet. 

She waved him back with her hand, and said, 
**T am watching to see how long it takes to fill 
the glass. ‘The drops fall so regularly. Drip, 
drip, drip!” 

He stood and looked at hér. Now, at all 
events, he was not taking her behavior as a 
matter of course. 

As soon as the water touched the brim of the 
glass, she relinquished it into Barletti’s hands 
and walked away slowly, as though she had lost 
all interest in his further proceedings. The prince 
drank a long draught. He had no idea of not 
enjoying its delicious coolness because he was 
so puzzled by “‘ miladi.”. When he had done 
he walked after her and overtook her. 

‘* That was.very fresh and pleasant,” he said. 
“* A thousand thanks.” 

*“*Eh?” 

** The water was so good. A thousand—” 


**Oh!” 

** Decidedly,” thought Barletti, glancing at 
the beautiful face beside him, ‘‘ she is English, 
thoroughly English! Who is to make out such 
people ?” 

They found, on returning to the house, that 
Sir John had gone in. He was in the little 
salon, the servants said. Would ii Signor Prin 
cipe join him there ? 

I] Signor Principe complied with the request. 

Veronica lingered in the loggia and looked out 
over the landscape. ‘The sun had gone down. 
The brief twilight was nearly over. The trees 
stood out dark against the back-ground of pure 
sky, pale green near the horizon, and deepening 
toward the zenith to an intense dark blue. Not 
a leaf stirred in the breathless calm. ‘There was 


| no moon, but the heavens seemed to grow full of 


stars as the daylight faded. They quivered and 
shook with a liquid silvery lustre. And below 
on the earth sparkled and danced to and fro a 
thousand golden gleaming specks, threading a 
mazy pattern just above the crests of the ripen 
ing wheat. They were fire-flies. When one of 
the bright insects chanced to come near Veron 


ica, she saw him glow and pale with a palpitating | 
he whole | 


intermittent flame. And sometimes 
field full of them appeared to shine and fade sim 

ultaneously, like the successive showers of sparks 
from a smithy fire that respond to the deep breath 


| of the laboring bellows. 





It was all as different as possible from Dane 
shire. And yet Veronica began to think of a 
certain summer night in Shipley long ago, when 
she and Maud were children together, and hei 
mother had sat by an open window telling them 
stories of her Italian life. 
black old yew-tree, only a little blacker than the 
cloudy, sultry, starless sky. She remembered 
the sound of her mother's voice, and Maud’s 
dimly-seen little white face, and the touch of 
Maud's soft, warm, little hand, stroking her 
(Veronica's) hair in a sort of rhythmic aceom- 
paniment to Mrs. Levincourt’s narrative. She 
did not think she had been very happy in those 
days. She pitied herself as she recalled some of 
them. Nevertheless their remembrance caused 
a vague yearning in her heart, and filled her eyes 
with tears. A conviction, which she tried to ig- 
nore, was in her mind. She did not fight against 
it by self-deluding arguments ; she simply tried 
to avoid acknowledging its existence, as we turn 


| away our eyes from a disagreeable object that we 











know to be lying in wait for us on a path where- 
by we must pass. But it was there; she knew 
it was there. And this conviction was, that she 
had given all and gained nothing—that she had 
been duped and defrauded. 

She did not believe that what she aimed at 
would, if obtained, have turned to dust and 
And she knew she had not got what 
she aimed at. The horrible sense of the irrev- 
ocableness of the past came over her. ‘The tears 
brimmed over and ran down her cheeks, and 
they brought no solace. They only humiliated, 
and made her angry. 

A maid, going into one of the upper rooms to 
close the shutters for the night, looked out and 
saw ‘‘ miladi™ leaning, with folded arms, against 
a column at the end of the joggia, and apparent 
ly absorbed in watching the fire-flies. 

It was an odd idea to stand there alone, when 
she might chat, and lounge on a sofa, and drink 
iced lemonade in the saloon! But gentlefolks 


ashes, 


were odd—especially foreign gentlefolks. And | 


Beppina went down to the servants’ quarters, 
not ill-contented with her own lot, and prepared 
to discuss her master and mistress, and to thank 
her stars—with a side glance at Ansano, the 
footman—that she was not tied to that ** vecchio 
brontolone”—that grumbling old fellow, as she 
irreverently styled Sir John Gale. 

Meanwhile Veronica, who never yielded her- 
self long to any painful mental impression, re 
turned to the house, and entered the saloon 
where Sir John and the prince were engaged 
over their game at piquet. 

The room was brilliantly Rghted, and dazzled 
her, coming from without. She felt more angry 
with her tears than ever, on becoming sudden) 
aware, as she entered the saloon, that her eve 
lids were swollen, and her eyes weak, and that 
they must be red and ugly. 

**Oh,” she cried, stopping short, and clasping 
her hands before her face, ‘‘ what a glare! It 
blinds me!” 

Sir John was too intent on his game to regard 
her. Cesare de’ Barletti looked up, and fell in 
stantly into a trance of admiration—for a costly 
diamond that glittered on Veronica's slender fin 
ger. He played a wrong card (as he afterward 
confessed, an imbecile card !) and was vanquished 

Sir John was pleased. Sowas Veronica. The 
former attributed the victory to his own skill, on 
which—as he played very ill—he valued himself 


The latter had no doubt that her presence had | 


agitated de’ Barletti into forgetting his game 
Barletti himself was well satisfied to have pui 
his host into good-humor, The stakes fo 
which they played were very trifling, and he 
thought the small sum he had lost not ill-in 
vested, 


“* Will you have your revenge, prince ?” asked | 


Sir John, throwing himself back in the chu 


with a complacent smile. 

Barletti shook his head. doubtfully 

“Aha! You show the white feather? Dos 
itively I did not think I should be able to tell 
one card from another, it is so long since I 
have played. You ought to have beaten me, 
you really ought. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Veronica seated herself on a couch near the 
window. Her white dress was soft and flowing, 


and her blac hair shone in its rich ripples, as | 


she leaned her head against the dark velvet 
couch, Diamonds glittered on her neck and 
arms and hands, and trembled in her ears. 
There was no speck of color about her dress, 
and its pure whiteness enhanced the rich glow 


She remembered the | 


of her brunette complexion. She still shaded 
her eyes with one hand, complaining of the 
light. 

Sir John, having finished his game, was full 
of solicitude for her. Should he have the can- 
dles removed to another part of the room? 
Would she like a screen? Had she caught 
cold, or what was it? Her eyes were usually 
Being now the central object of at- 
traction, her spirits rose buoyantly. She co- 
quetted and commanded, and made Sir John 
move and remove the wax tapers a dozen times 
| before their position was satisfactory toher. At 
last he got tired, and rang for Paul to carry 
them away and bring a shaded Jamp instead. 
Barletti looked on admiringly, and when, on 
the lamp being carried in, there appeared in its 
wake a tray with galantine, and chicken, and 
| Wine, and sweets (these English are such eat- 
| ers!), his spirits rose too, and they were all 
| three quite brilliant over the little impromptu 
| supper. ‘The conversation was carried on in 
' 
| 


so strong! 





French, Sir John not being able to speak Ital 

ian fluently. But suddenly Veronica addressed 

Sarletti in Italian, and intensely enjoyed his ad 

miring surprise at the purity of her accent. 

** Tow admirably miladi speaks Italian!’ he 

| exclaimed, with enthusiasm 

** My mother was an Italian,” said Veronica. 

“Was sher” asked Sir John, carelessly. 
“Tiens! I never knew that. Or—stay—oh 
yes, to be sure! I think I remember hearing it 
mentioned.” 

“How distrait vou are to-night!” said Ve- 
ronica, with an assumption of tolerant good- 


humor.” 
Cesare Barletti took away in his brain three 
themes on which his thoughts, passions, and 
prejudices made endless variations, as he drove 
| down the Avenue of the Poggio Imperiale. The 
first was: It is odd that a man should not know 
or remember who his wife’s mother was! The 
second was: Miladi wanted to make it appear 
that Gale was speaking in preoceupation, or ab 
sence of mind; now, Gale is never ** distraft ;" 
it is not in his character. The third was: 
hat handsome creature is not an Englishwo- 
man, puro sangue! ‘The fact of her having had 
an Italian mother brings her more into the cate- 
gory of human beings whose manners and de- 
velopment I understand. I wonder whether 
she was offended with me because I did not 
fall at her feet when we were in the garden to- 
gether, or, at least, make some preparations 
for a future prostration of myself at her shrine! 
On this last theme the variations were brill- 
| iant and inexhaustible. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


| 
Tx an intensely Democratic county of California a 
| number of teachers were being examined before the 

County Board for their certificates. The questions 
| were printed, and the answers in writing. One of 
| the questions in history required the teacher to “ give 
ja brief description of Sherman's march through Geer- 
| gia.” A Republican teacher wrote, in anewer, “ Like 
| a duse of salts." 

; —E—— 

MATRIMONIAL. 

Married people will please read as written, single 
ones can read the first line, then the third, and theu 
the second, and finally the fourth in each verse 


That man must lead a happy life, 
Who's freed from matrimonial chains 
Who is directed by his wife 
Is sure to suffer for his wins. 


Adam could find no 80’.u peace, 
When Eve was given for a mate-—- 

Until he saw a woman's face, 
Adam was in a happy etate. 


In all the female face appears 
Hypocrisy, deceit, and pride; 

Truth, darling of a heart sincere, 
Ne’er known in woman to reside. 


What tongue is able to unfold 

The falsehood that in woman dwells; 
The worth in woman we behold 

Is almost imperceptible. 


Cursed be the foolish man, I eas, 
Who changes from his singleness ; 
Who will not yield to woman's eway, 
Is sure of perfect blessedness 
- 

Dr. Blunderbore says he is always making mie 
takes. He never opens his mouth but he is sure fo 
put hia foot in it. 

~ 

His Orurr Namur.— Boy, what is your name?" 
‘Robert, Sir.” ‘Yes, but I mean your other name.” 
** Bob, Sir.” 

j — 

| Errretive Sorxne On A Farry -ROAT CROBBING A 
noven River at Detrerr._*Oh, Henry, this is ter- 
rible!” “Yes, it is,” he responded; “but jean on 
me, and I will protect you.” “Do you think it will 
be as rouch as this all the way across?” “TI do,” re- 
sponded Henry. “Then I puess I'll have to lean on 
you,” returned the lady. ‘‘ For life, whispered Hen- 
ry, turning pale at the thought of refueal. “ 1 
don't know—the water is aw —ful rough—I guess ye 


yes—you'd bette ask papa 
-— 


« Autumn.” save a wag, “is the time to read big 

| books, because that season turns the leaves.” 
-~- 

As a lawver and a doctor were walking arm in arm 
1 wag said to a friend, “* These two are juet equal to 
one highwayman.” “ Why?" was the response. “ Be- 
cause it is a lawyer anda doctor—your money or your 
life.” 


. Gime 
One day a poet read a new play before the Reading 
Committee of the French Comedy. It was uuani 
mously refused. The poet went up to M. Samson, 
the well-known actor, and said to him, “T have a 
right to complain of you; you voted against my piece, 
and vet vou slept all the time I was reading it. M. 
| Samson wittily replied, ‘Sir, in literary matters sleep 
| is an opinion.” 
oe -— 
“ Hans, where was you born?" “On the Haldor- 
barrick.” “*What! always?” “Yaw! _and 2 
too." “How old are you, then?" “When the ol 
«chool-house is built, T was two weeke more nor a 
ear. what ish painted red, as you go home mit your 
hack behind you, on the right-hand side, by the old 
blacksmith-shop, what stands where it was burnt 
down next year will pe two weeks.” 
-_ = 
In Chicago husbands are said to be 80 fearful of 
curtain-lectures that they add to their announcement 
| of futnre movements the letters * W. P.,” which mean 
| “wife permitting.’ 
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Orance County has 
long been a land tlowing 


with milk and—butter. 















Three or four of these 
most beautiful autumn 
d Vs ave been spent by 
1 nol the farms 
Ww a supposed to 
butter our New York ity 
bread, and qualify our tea 
d coffee. Recent me 
cha improvements 
ha ke way much 
he i tl nal ro- 
I of the farm, but, 
on > whole, the loss Is 
more than made up by 
the gain of perfect sys- 
tem and wonde fuladapt- 
Instead of four « 
ms n bw such 
s B le, Bess 
1 Suh milked by 
rosy -cheeked maidens, 
nave ) dre yes of 
fiftv ora hundred, milked 
know then 
‘ s rh | ““?p 
s In some f 
large and luxu- 
pas ith run 
ning | ks and bord 
ot W iffords 
with the herd feeding in 
ul picture: 
fl } rns 
to the 
wrtably cool 
mer and warm in 
\ :ample drink 
ing ghs and ills for 
fas g up at night, are 
in f the good 
shelter at hand when 
wint ms drive the 
‘ s indoors lo the 
arm-yards the cows are 
br t night and morning, in summer, to be 


The strained milk is put into large 


ling forty quarts, such as the milkmen | 
These | 


use in distributing it through the city. 
ive t put into tanks made in some cool 
g stream, where the water comes nearly 





to the toy the can. Frequent stirring is nec- 
es » animal heat is quite gone. The 


milk is then fit to be sent to the cars. This 
process can never safely be omitted ; for, para- 
‘ yu it may seem, milk is ‘‘ fresher” 









and sweerer when it reaches the consumer if it is 
delaved at the farm for at least twelve hours. 
Even in hot weather, it is more certain to keep 


sweet when twenty-four or thirty-six hours 
elapse between the milking and the using in the 
cits Ihere has been much discussion as to the 
best means of cooling milk for market, and pat- 
ent pails have been tried in which the milk pass- 
es directly from the cow through small, coiled 
tubes surrounded by ice. But this rapid cooling 
loes not work well, and practical experience in- 
licates that the old and simpler process is the 
best. Every well-appointed farm must have, 
therefore, a cool and unfailing stream of water. 
here are two such streams in one of the farms 

ited. One passes through the barn, fur- 

r drinking-troughs for the cattle, and a 
ta for cooling milk in winter. The other, 

n through the pasture, supplies a trout- 
breeding pond, and furnishes a tank for summer 
use. In a little hut under the trees, the milk- 

are kept in a stream which even the severe 
ht of last summer did not dry, nor the heat 
aise to a temperature of 60°, 

We are assured most positively that none of 
the spring-water finds its way over the mouth of 
the can into the milk. Its dilution, of which 
there is so much just complaint, must be done, 
if at all, in the city, for the wholesale buyer is 
said to have such means of testing the milk as 
farmer. 


effectually protects him. against the 
May the man be busy at work who is to give 
each family such a protection! We have heard 









one ead of a small piece of common 
weed in a pan of milk will carry from it 


» water into another vessel in which the | 
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MILK, AND WHAT COMES OF IT. 
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THE PASTURE. 


other end of the tape should be placed; but we 
have never found this a safe test. 

Strange to say, no butter is made on these 
large milk farms. The supply for the family is 
obtained from market, or, more rarely, from a 





THE DOG 


neighbor who churns all his milk for the accom- 
modation of those who send all theirs to the city. 


) 


Our notions of the way to make butter were de- | 


cidedly overturned on going to such a dairy. 


| No setting of the milk in shallow pans for cream 


to rise: no skimming and putting away in jars 
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until ‘‘ churning day,” when the thick cream wes | 
agitated by a strong arm until the butter came, | 
then worked and salted. Instead, there is a | 
daily pouring of the unskimmed, soured milk 
into a common churn, perhaps somewhat larger 





CHURN, 


than ordinary. The dasher is fastened to a shaft, 
which is moved by acrank. ‘The erank is tarn- 
ed by means of a nearly horizontal wheel some 
eight or ten feet in diameter, which is kept in 
motion by a dog, sheep, or calf standing on it, 
something after the manner of the old tread-mill. 
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When taken from the 
churn, the butter is work- 
ed by hand, as of old. 
The farmer with whom 
we talked said he was 
about determined to send 
his milk to the cream- 
ery, since butter-making 
made it so hard for the 
women. Surely woman 
is less a drudge than she 
used to be. If, after be- 
ing relieved from the la- 
bor of churning, the re- 
maining working of the 
butter is considered too 
hard for the farmer's 
wife, the day of woman's 
redemption must be near 
at hand. 

Only one butter farm 
have we been able to 
find, and not enough is 
made there to supply 
the immediate neighbor- 


hood. Where,then,does 
all the Orange County 
butter come from ?— 


Mostly from the West. 
Farmers buy from the 
vicinity of the Allegha- 
nies, and even further 
West, large quantities, 
which they sell in the 
original packages or re- 
pack in pails. Since 
railroads have become 
so numerous, New York 
drinks up all the milk in 
Orange County, and must 
butter her bread else- 
where. 

The largest institution 
for the disposition of milk 
is the Creamery, which is, 
in other words, a cheese 
factory. Here is brought 
the milk which the farmers themselves are una- 
ble properly to prepare for market, for want of 
cool springs or sufficient help. Received here, 
it is placed in deep but narrow tin pails holding 
twelve or fourteen quarts. These are floated in 
large tanks of water. Such a qpe as our pic- 
ture shows holds some four hundred pails. From 
these pails the cream is carefally taken and sent 
to market. ‘The skimmed milk is then placed 
in a large vat and heated, by means of steam- 
pipes, to about 80°. Then the rennet is put in. 
From twenty to thirty minutes suffices for curd- 
ling, and the mass is then stirred to separate the 
curd from the whey. After which it is heated 
still more ; and then the whey, passing off through 
a strainer, goes to feed hogs, while the curd re- 
mains in the vat, to be salted and worked before 
putting into the presses. In two or three hours 
the curds become hard enough for the canvas to 
be put upon.them, and a few hours more in the 
presses make them ready for the shelves. Very 
carefully they must then be watched, lest the fly 
lying in wait for them makes in them a snug 
house for her family. Greasing and turning 
must be a daily labor, and some weeks must pass 
before they are sufficiently cured for market. 

For the benefit of city consumers, who are pay- 
ing ten and twelve cents a quart for milk, from 
a tenth to a quarter of which is not infrequently 
pure Croton, we may add that the highest price 
the farmer ever gets for his milk is seven cents 
a quart; and he sometimes sells it for as low as 
two cents andahalf. Our friends, the milkmen, 
have, therefore, it will be seen, a pretty good 
margin for freight and profit. 





BRINGING TOBACCO TO MARKET 
IN VIRGINIA FORTY YEARS AGO. 

Tur mode of transportation illustrated on 

797 was almost universally in vogue among 

the tobacco planters of Virginia within a com- 

paratively short period, viz., up to the introduc- 

tion of railroads into that State. A pair of rough 

wheels, composed of heavy planks battened to- 

gether, sawed round, and exceeding the hogs- 
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TAKING THE CURD FROM THE VAT. 
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head of tobacco two feet or thereabout in diam- | erly an axle, as the wheel dtd notrevolve upon | /This rude means of transport was called ‘* Roll- | woolen mittens cracis his whip at the straining 
eter, were firmly pinned to the heads of the hogs- | it, projected on each side, and formed an at- | ing tobacco.” A steer and horse hitched ‘‘tan- | animals: his small companion gathers a linger- 
head, the pins running through into the tobacco. | tachment for the shafts; the box in front across y | ing persimmon (or ‘*simmon,” as he would call 
An axle, not running entirely through, nor prop- | the shafts was to carry provisions and forage. | the “team.” 


dem,” as shown in the sketch, were frequently 
The darkey in coon-skin cap and | it) from a sapling; the harehound, who has fol. 
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IRGINIA.—[{Drawn By W. L. SHerrarp. } 
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lowed his sable master from home, is awakened 
for a moment by a rustling sparrow ; the ‘* Roll- 
er’ creaks and groans—and thus, within the mem- 
ory of thousands now living in Eastern Virginia, 
the *‘ cheering weed” was trundled to market, 
bespattered and unsightly. 








Cuarrxp Hanns anv Face, Sorr Lips, &c., cured 
at once by the use of Heyeman's Camphor Ice with 
Glycerine. It keeps the hands soft in the coldest 
weather. See that you get the genuine. Sold by 
Druggists. Price 25 cents per box. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 30 cents.—Hrarman & Co., New York. 


Honnery is the best policy in medicine as well as in 
other things. Aver’s Saxsararinia is a genuine 
prepesetbess of that unequaled spring medicine and 
ylood purifier, decidedly superior to the poor imita- 
tions heretofure in the market. Trial proves it.— 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ss BLACK WORMS and PIMPLES 

on the FACK, use Prery's COMEDONE AND 
Piup.x Reuepy. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 
49 Bond St., New York. Sold every where. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Cc. A. STEVENS & CO.; 


40 East I4th Street, Union Square, New York, 














are offering 
4 choice selection of Diamonds, Pearls, Sapphires, and 
other Gems, mounted in the most artistic manner. 
Also, Fine Jewelry of every variety. Watches from 
the best American and Enropean manufacturers. 

Silver and Plated Ware, a choice selection con- 
stautly on hand. 

Particular attention given to the Resetting of Dia- 
monds, and the manufacture of Silver Ware for Testi- 
monials and Weddings, from original design . 

AGENTS for the SALE OF WATCHES mannu- 
factured by the UNITED STATES WATCH CO. of 
MARION, New Jersey. Send for Circular. 


Waltham Watches, 


Bryers of watches at retail should be on their guard 
against buying watches represented as ‘* American,” 
and which are usually advertised in connection with 
the words “Oroide,” “Imitation Gold,” and other 
words calculated to attract attention. Nine cases out 
of ten such watches are spurious, as our genuine move- 
ments are seldom, if ever, put into any thing but solid 
gold or silver cases. Large numbers of these worth- 
leas watches bear colorable imitations of our trade- 
marks. To avoid imposition, buyers who do not know 
responsible jewelers should first procure a descriptive 
catalogue of the different styles of watches made by 
the American Watch Company, of Waltham, Mass. 
The catalogue contains, in addition, much useful in- 
formation to watchmakers. Address 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 
182 BROADWAY, New York. 


A LIE UTTERED 


hy a million is still a falsehood. Bleeding is an error. 
Dosing is, too, and will be abandoned; while Wot- 
cort’s Pais Patnr will stand on the rock of truth. 
All can try it free at 181 Chatham Square, New York, 
and prove it. A pint sent, free of express charges, on 
receipt of $5, or a gallon for $20, double strength. 


Ned Buntlines New Story 


Bafialo 
Bill 


TheKing of the 
- Border Men 


The Wildest Truest Tale he 
: Ever Wrote 


Will be Commenced — 
at once in the 


New York Weekly 


BRAINARD’S 
MUSICAL WORLD. 


\N ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Only $1 00 per Annum. 

The best and most popular musical monthly in the 
world. Ctreulation, 20,000 copies. November and De- 
ceimber Numbers, containing 

SIX NEW PIECES OF MUSIC, 
seut to any address, as specimens, on receipt of Ten 
Cents. Elegant premiums for Clubs. Address 

8S. BRAINARD & SONS, 











Music Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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CAUGHT 
buying a Curistwas Present for your friends and 
children until you have seen the 


Lozo Pendulum Board, 


which is the best Parton Game Boarp ever invented, 
being only 3}¢ feet long and 12 inches wide. 

It is lined with the finest billiard cloth, and contains 
a combination of four popular and fascinating games, 


viz.: 
BAGATELLE, TEN PINS, and 
POCKETS, RING TOSS. 
We invite every body to call at our salesroom and 
examine it. If you can't come yourself, write to some 
friend in New York asking them to call. 
Send for a descriptive catalogue and price-list. 
It can be sent to any part of the United States be- 
fore the Holidays. 
»« NOVELTY GAME Co., 


14 MURRAY St, New York. 


TURES 
Dr. J, A. SHERMAN, 
Artistic Surgeon, respectfally offers his service in the 


application of his Rupture Curative Appliances, at his 
office, 697 BROADWAY, corner 4th Street. 

The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, reenlting 
from his long and constant devotion to the treatment 
aud cure of this disease, assures him of his ability to 
relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which the 
may have heretofore encountered in seeking relie 
Dr. 8., as Principal of the Rupture Curative Institute, 
New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years 
had under his care the worst cases in the country, all 
of which were effectually relieved, and many, to their 
great joy, restored to sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the 
use of other Trusses are found in Dr. Sherman's Ap- 

yliances ; and, with full knowledge of the assertion, 
S promises greater security and comfort, with a daily 
improvement in the disease, than can be obtained of 
any other person, or in the inventions of any other 
person in the United States. 

Prices to snit all classes. It is the only, as well as 
the cheapest remedy ever offered the afflicted. Pho- 
tographic likenesses of cases before and after treat- 
ment furnished on receipt of ten cents. 
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The Companion is an eight-page weekly 
paper — practical in its character, wide- 
awake. and entertertaining. 


It gives a great variety of reading, interest- 
ing alike to young and old—and has 
for contributors such writers as 


Rev. Edward E, Hale, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, ‘‘ Sophie May,” 
Miss E. Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Helen 0. Weeks, 
cogether with many other well known and popular authors. 
Subscription Price $1.50. Send for a specimen copy to 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


‘ Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
151 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ENEW!! RENEW !!!—Either Harrrr’s 

Weexty, Monrucy, or Bazar, $4, and Tur Purr- 

NOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, $3, sent to one address for $5, by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


A DAY! Business new. Samples and Circn- 
$90 lars free. J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


AT LOW PRICES, 
A Large Assortment of 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE 
and HOUSE COATS, 
For HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


EK. A. NEWELL, 
727 Broadway, Cor. Waverly Place. 














Eight per Cent. Gold, 


The undersigned, as representatives of the ST. 
JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, have the honor to offer for sale the 


$1,500,000 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


(PAYABLE ‘IN GOLD) 





OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD CO,, 


Bearing Eight per Cent. Interest in Gold, Free of 
Government Tax, secured by a first and only mort- 
gage on the railway, which runs from St. Joseph to 
Fort Kearney. 

Total length of road, 271 miles. 

Distance mortgaged, 111 miles; and at the rate of 
only $13,500 per mile on a completed road, costing to 
build and equip more than double the amount mort- 
gaged. 

Trustee for Bondholders: FARMERS' LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 

This line of railroad is the extension of the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad, with its connections 
North and East, and the St, Louis and St, Joseph Rail- 
road, with its connections South and East, both lines 
converging at St. Joseph, and connecting at once with 
the St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad, running West, 
through Eastern Kansas, into the heart of Nebraska, 
and connecting with the Union Pacifie Railroad at the 
City of Fort Kearney, making the shortest route known 
to California and the Pacific States. 

These bonds have thirty years to run from Angust 
14, 1869, Payable at maturity, in Gold, in the City of 
New York. 

The interest is payable in Gold on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary and August in each year, at the rate of 8 per 
cent., free of Government Tax, in New York, London, 
and Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the holder’s option, 
without notice, and at the following equivalents: 


ON $1000 BOND. 


Be FR BOs csccvcccss hedseewuean $40 gold. 
DN Es cde ccardccwatacedunsss -. £8 4s. 4d, 
In Frankfort-on-the-Main............ 100 flor. 


On $500 Bond, one half these amounts respectively. 


The Bonds are in denominations of $1000 and $500. 
They are Conpon Bonds, but may be registered in the 
owner’s name at the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, and, by the surrender of the Coupons, can be 
converted into a Registered Bond, with interest pay- 
able to the registered owner. 


Company’s Capital Stock, $10,000,000, 


to which nearly $2,000,000 is subscribed and paid up 
by local subscriptions, which amount has and is being 
expended on the road. 

The Company have $1,600,000 acres of superior land 
immediately adjoining the line. This was a grant di- 
rect from the United States Government to aid the 
Company in their work, and, at the Government price 
of $2 50 per acre, has a value of $4,000,000, while the 
loan is only $1,500,000, and is the only debt against the 
Company. 

The issue of $1,500,000 of these Bonds is all that can 
be issued by the Company. 


Bonds sent and packages received free of express 
charge, and marketable securities converted without 
commission, to parties investing in these Bonds. We 
offer these Bonds at the low price of 974 and accrued 
interest in currency, with the reserved right to ad- 
vance the price without notice. 


Pamphlets, maps, and information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


Parties desiring safe and lucrative investments 
should lose no time in investigating these securities. 


W. P. CONVERSE & C0., 
Commercial Agents, 
54 Pine Street, New York. 
TANNER & CO., 
Fiscal Agents, 
49 Wall Street, New York. 


Having had all the papers and documents re- 
lating to the loan examined by competent conn- 
sel and pronounced complete and sufficient, and 
having personally examined the same, which we 
find regular and perfect, and having had our 
own engineers examine the road and property, 
whose reports are satisfactory, we do, with the 
utmost confidence and satisfaction, recommend 
the EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS OF THE ST. JOSEPH AND 
DENVER CITY RAILROAD COMPANY.as 
A SAFE, SURE, AND PROFITABLE IN- 
VESTMENT, worthy the attention of capital- 
ists, investors, and others. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO. 
TANNER & CO. 


| special 
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HARPER'S PERIODICULS, 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HA RPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


————_... 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly, 


Harrer’s Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
& commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photoe- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, urope, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harper's Weekty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harper's Weexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

In No. 673, for November 20, was commenced the 
new story ‘‘MAN AND WIFE,” by Witxtr Couitiss, 
ipe Author of “The Woman in ite,” * No Name," 

Armadale,” and “The Moonstone.” Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Werxty from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








— —— = 


The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
Per’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
apeciad arrangemeut, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
—_ of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
80 well deserves, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 














The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. 0b- 
server. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


- , M l 
arper’s Magazine. 
_Harprr’s Macazine has now entered upon its For- 
tieth Volume, Its success hitherto—imrivaled by that 
of any other monthly periodical in Europe or America 
—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
ite profusely illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its — upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical rovements of the age, and -— 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
itorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its publishers are con- 
fident that with in attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present 
ARPER'S MaGazine contains from fifty to one hund- 

red per cent. more matter than 7 similar periodical 
issned in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of ite Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
ne which has been accorded to their enterprise in 
the past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harrer’s Weeky, 
Hagrrer’s Bazar, 





Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents oF aye for the Werxiy or Bazaz 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magaztinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wexx.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


The Volumes of the Macaztngz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Basar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pa to the order of Hanrer & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





ta” Subscribers to either of Harper's Periodi- 
cals furnished from present time to the close of 
1870 for Four Dollars. we 
Texus ror Anvertisixe In Hanper’s Perrontcas. 


Harper's M ine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 

's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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A.T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE MAKING 


A LARGE REDUCTION 
in the prices of the Goods 


IN ALL THE DEPARTMENTS OF THEIR RE- 
TAIL ESTABLISHMENT, Viz. : 


Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, 
Laces, Embroideries, Furs, 


ASTRAKHAN anp SEALSKIN JACKETS, 
SHAWLS, HOSIERY, 


Ladies’, Misses’, Children’s, and Infants’ 
Wearing Apparel, 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
UPHOLSTERY and CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
CARPETS, HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, &c., 


and 


PARTICULARLY REQUEST AN INSPECTION 
OF THE SAME, 
without importunity to purchase. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., and 10TH ST. 


Ss. W. GEERY, 
IMPORTER, 
Wholesale & Retail Dealer in Teas, Wines, Cigars, and 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, 
Formerly I. & W. Geery, No. 719 Broadway, 

Established in 1804, New York. 

The selection of Choice Teas and Ol¢ Wines has 
been the special business of this house for years. _ 

My stock comprises some of the Oldest Liquors in 
the country. 

Constantly on hand, a full assortment of every thing 
appertaining to the pape Trade. Catalogues sent 
by mail. Orders will be called for (in the city) every 
morning, if desired. 

Goods shipped to all parts of the country. 


Notes for December, 


ADDRESSED TO 
THE FEEBLE AND DEBILITATED. 


* This is a trying season for invalids—indeed, for all 
who are not blessed with robust constitutions and 
iron frames. 

Cold has come upon us suddenly, sealing up the 
open pores, and sealing in, as it were, any seeds of 
disease that may have been lurking in the system, 
but which remained undeveloped so long as the waste 
matter of the body and all acrid and unwholesome hu- 
mors were freely discharged by evaporation from the 
surface and through the bowels. 

A tonic, aperient, and alterative medicine is now 
needed to invigorate the vital powers depressed by a 
low temperature; to stimulate and purify the secre- 
tions, and to fit the body to endure, without inconve- 
nience, pain, or danger, the sudden climatic change 
which ushers in the Winter. 

The only preparation which will fully meet this al- 
most universal need, and will thoroughly and safely 
perform the important work, is the leading tonic and 
alterative of the age, 


| HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS. 


This popular specific improves the appetite, invigo- 
rates the digestive organs, regulates the flow of bile, 
enriches the blood, calms the nerves, relieves consti- 
pation, promotes superficial circulation and evapora- 
tion, and, being composed solely of wholesome vege- 
table elements, with a pure stimulant as their diffusive 
vehicle, may be taken by the weakest without fear. 
The flavor is agreeable; for although the BITTERS 
are a potent medicine, they contain no nauseating ele- 
ment. 


Rascality Rampant! 


Swindlers in Arms !—The “Srar-Spanaiep 
Banner” is threatened with arrest for its truthful ex- 
posures of the “ Tricks and Traps” of Swindlers. One 
rascal offers $500 to be “let alone.” See the Dec. 
**Bannen.” 25 ewindlers “ventilated.” The “STAR- 
SPANGLED BANNER” enters upon its eighth year 
in Jan. 1870. It is a large illustrated 40-column pa- 
per; 8 pages; Ledger size; fine type; overflowing 
with spigndid reading. It is devoted to Literature, 
Poetry, Sense, Wi isdom and to any thing calcula- 
ted to entertain or instruct. The superb Stee] Engrav- 
ing ‘* Evangeline,” 1344 x2 feet in size, mounted on a 
roller, is sent prepaid and gratis to every subscriber. 
Only 75 centsayear. NowisTHetime. Your money 
will be refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied. Re- 
member, there's nothing like it. You need it. It will 
save you money. All newsdealers sellit. Only 5 cents. 
Send 75 cents and secure it until 1871 and the elegant 
Eugraving gratis. Dec. No. sent for 6@cents. Address 

STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


NEWMAN & CAPRON’S 


Establishment for the sale of 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Goods and Plated Ware, in great variety, is still lo- 
cated at 
1172 Broadway, cor. 28th Street. 
Also, Builders’ Hardware, Locks, Electro-Bronzed 
and Plated Work of their own manufacture. Old 
household articles requiring Replating done on short 




















notice. ay | are also prep: to contract for Bell 
Work and Speaking ‘habes in Hotels and Private 
Dwellings. 





Carbolic Salve. 


Prepared with Carbolic Acid, which 
is used in Hospitals, by direction of 
Physicians of most eminent standing 
every where. Possesses the most re- 
markable healing properties ever dis- 
covered. 25 cts. per Box. John F. Hen- 


SEND ONE DOLLAR, and get by return 
mail the prettiest Present you can give a Lady 
this Christmas—Loring’s Bor of French Note Paper, 
with her Initial. Address LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


Stammering cured by Bates’ Appliances. For descri 
tive pamphlet address Simpots Co., Box BOT6, N.Y. 














THE CELEBRATED 


IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, 





“COLLINS METAL,” 
Improved Oroide. 


These justly celebrated Watches have been so thor- 


* oughly tested during the last four years, and their rep- 


utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches is 
so well established, as to require no recommendations. 
Prices :— Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in appear- 
ance and for time to Gold Watches worth $100; Full- 
Jeweled Levers, $15, equal to $150 Gold ones; Full- 
Jeweled Levers, extra fine and superior finish, $20, 
equal to $200 Gold ones, 
_ We have just commenced making a very fine Amer- 
ican Watch, full jeweled, Patent Lever, chronometer 
balance, adjusted to heat, cold, and position, 43 ounces 
down weight, equal in appearance and for time to a 
Gold Watch costin 

We charge only $5 for these miagnificent Watches. 
All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and la- 
dies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Meta}, $2 to $8. Also, all 
kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the price. 


CALIFORNIA DIAMONDS. 


We are now making Jewelry of the California Diamonds. 


hardn and can not be distin 
larly bril 
an indefinite time. The following are the prices: 


ished from the genuine stones, even by 
iant at night by artificial light, do not scratch or become dull by use, an 


These are real stones of great brilliancy and 
good a. They are particu- 
retain their brilliancy for 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Finger Rings, single stones, one carat w't ............cccececcecce 

Gents’ Pins, single stone, scconling to the size of the stone ............ ispeneren ented ¢ to - 
ET EE aiuhecnndenecantahsacganscddosenssabatelinn tuntisadehdeoukinetaaee 50. 
EE ET I 0.0.0 0 5: 5008 igh 406006000000000604eueaneesensatnnkacebaeeeenit $7 00. 


TO CLUBS.,.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. 


Goods sent by Express to be paid for on delivery. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
WITH A 
Novelty Job Printing-Press. 
The only Low-Priced Press 
hap ever invented that will do 
ood printing. Printing can 
Be done as well and as rapid- 
— this press as on the t 
Z that printers use; and for 
: printing-offices where artifi- 
cial power is not used, or for business men, apothe- 
caries, grocers, country traders, and others who desire 
to do their own printing, it is entirely without a rival. 
The Best Holiday Gift for Boys. Price of Presses—$1 5, 
$30, $32, and $50. Send for full descriptive illus- 
trated circulars, with testimonials from all parts of 
the country, and specimens of plain and color print- 
ing done on the press, and specimen sheets of types, 
borders, cuts, rules, &c., to BENJ. O. WOODS, Pro- 
prietor, 351 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


CATARRH, 


RELIEF AT ONCE!—A PERFECT CURE! 
NORTON’S NEW REMEDY FOR CATARRH 
AND MODE OF TREATMENT 













Is an improvement, and a perfection never before at- | 


tained. It consists-of the alternated inhalation of 
harmless liquids—they are paiuless, cleansing, deodor- 
izing, soothing, and powerful curatives. Relief and 
comfort follow from the tirst day's use, and a perma- 
nent cure iu due course oftime. It penetrates * aateon 4 
the absorbents to the very seat of the disease—breaks 
it up at its fountain head—removes ull the wretched 
symptoms, such as pain in the temples, noises in the 
head, obstruction of the air passages, offensive dis- 
charges from the nostrils, and dropping of mucus into 
the throat,“ cold in the head,” sneezing, dizziness, loss 
of memory, dimness of vision, and restores the sense 
oftaste and smell. It literally extinguishes this loath- 
some malady in all its forms forever, and cures the 
most hopeless case known. Send a Stamp for Pam- 
phiet to GERRIT NORTON, office 11 Ann St., N. Y. 


The ~ S Suan, 


CHAS. A. DANA, Eprror. 
ho Gameam and best New York newspaper. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: Dairy, $6; Sem:- 
Weea ry, @2; and Weexty, $1 ayear. ALt Tar News 
at half-price. ‘ull reports of markets, agriculture, d 
rowers’ bs, an P, ver, 





















unsu 
Mowing Machines, Parlor Organs, Sewi 
pone = poeeme. Specimens and lists free. Send 
y it. 
Fant W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 








7 “ One of the best in the country.” 
So says the Boston Jovrnat of the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


the leading Agricultural paper of New England. 
Trems: Weekly, $250; Monthly, $150, per year. 
Send stamp for specimens and premium list. 
R.P. EATON & CO., Boston Mass. 


TWO NICE NEW GAMES: 
‘*Words Within Words” and ‘‘Blowing Cotton.” 
Pleasing and entertaining for Old and Young. They 
are sure to be favorites in every family circle. The 
two games, in a neat box, for 50 cents. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of pres, by the publishers, 

G.M. WHIPPLE & A. A. SMITH, Salem, Mass. 
“Containing Every Thing of Interest.” 
80 SAYS THE“ ASHEVILLE NEWS" OF THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY_E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 

387 Panx Row, New York. 





DOUGH AND READY; or, Life with the 
New York Newsboys,” the fourth “ Ragged 
Dick” Book, costs $1 25 by mail, from 
LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST and NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. | 


i now ready. Sent free. 
Boosey's “* Ballad Singer,” the new Half-Dime Series 
of the Best Songs. Sold every where, or specimen 
number mailed for Five Cents.—644 Broadway, N. Y. 
TOY FOR THE HOLIDAYS, at 
tJ the Children’s Free Riding School 
and Toy Bazaar, 478 Broadway, between Grand and 
Broome Streets. LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 


A Complete Catal 





FRENCH CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 
Musica Boxes, Fans, 
Opera Glasses, 
FINE WATCHES AND 
JEWELRY, 
PARIS AND VIENNA 
NOVELTIES, 

WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Alex. M. Hays & Co., 
No. 23 .Maiden Lane, New York, 


_The above goods comprise one of the largest va- 
rieties to be found in the city, and are offered at 
Low Prices. 


st?” Sign of Gold Telegraph. 23 


Fhe eggg yyy 


TO THE WORKING 








to the 
Thatall who see this notice may send their add: 
business, we make unparaiced offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend y for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The "s Literary Companion— 
one ofthe largest gnd best family newspapers published—all 
sentfree by mail. Rooter. if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


HE DOLLAR WATCH. —A perfect time- 
keeper, with superior compass attachment. 
Cased in pure Oroide of Gold, enameled dial, glass 
crystal, steel and brass wor Usaal watch size. 
Made entirely of metal, and in ve gay ge Oro- 
ide case. Entirely new—patented. A perfect “gem 
of ingenuity.” This is no wooden compass. Warrant- 
ed rive years. Satisfaction guaranteed, Single sam- 
»le, in neat case, mailed prepaid for only $1, three 
for $2, by addressing the sole manufacturers, 
MAGNETIC WATCH CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


HO ae 


For Family use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits every 





thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample 
stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 


MACHINE CoO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 
HRISTMAS and New Wear.—Clemence's 
Garment Supporter and Jacobs’ Family Scissors 
Sharpener. “‘ Beautiful Holiday Gifts.” Sent ang where 
prepaid. Supporter, $1; Sharpener, 25c. Great ind uce- 
mentsto Agents. Southwick & Hastings, Worcester, Mass. 





Kidney Com laints, Gravel, Stricture, 
and all Organic ‘Troubles cured by using the 
SHELDON SPRING WATER. 


Book of thirty Re. certificates, sent free. 
Address J. W. , Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


A WELL-PA YING BUSINESS ic offered to 





T — HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
\ INEGA R. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using drags. For circulars, address 

F. Il. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 
HE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for$1. Forsale by Merchants & Druggists 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 


OWE'’S Never-Failing Ague Cure and Tonic Bitters. 
Howe's Concentrated Syrup cures terrible diseases 





—Incipient Consumption, Catarrh, Cancer, &c., every 
time. $l each. C. B. Howr, M.D., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
OOL Chests and Lathes.— Are elegant, 
useful, and instructive. Suitable for boys, ama- 
teurs, and mechanics. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Address GEORGE PARR, Buffalo, New York. 7 


YADILOH EHT ROF NUF. — Sensa- 
tion Finger-Tubes. Will make you Langh. By 
mai), 25c. FLETCHER & CO., 77 Nassau St. 


RS. WHITNEY’S New Novel, “ lither- 
to: a Story of Yesterday,” costs $2 00 by mail, 
LORING, Publisher, Boston. 








from 


Oaxee and Commercial Institute (General Russell's 
School), New Haven, Ct. Winter term beginsJan, 11, 











The New Books of the Season 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
tw” Sent by Mail, postage ¥ prepaid, to any part of th 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


1, 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamin Vonoent, Assistant Secre' and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8yo, Cloth, $5 00. 


oO 

LOST IN THE JUNGLE. Narrated for Young Peo- 
ple. By Paut B. Du Caariiu, Author of * Discov- 
eries in Equatorial Africa,” “Wild Life under the 
Equator,” “Journey to Ashango Land,” “ Stories 
of the Gorilla Country,” &c. With numerous En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

8. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James Grern- 
woop, Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,” “* The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. With 147 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


4 

MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. By Justin MoCarrny, 
Author of “The Waterdale Neighbors.” Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 

6. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of Man 
and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of 
the Globe. By Dr. G. Hanrwie, Author of “The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” “The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” -With Addi- 
om Chapters and 160 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 

5. 


6. 

THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. By Joun 
8S. C. Apnort, Author of *‘ The French Revolution,” 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


‘. 

WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Enuunp Yates 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last," 
“ Black Sheep,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH BONAPARTE, King 
of Naples and of Italy. By Jou» 8. C. Assorr, Au- 
thor of “The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
“The French Revolution,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 

9 

A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK ; or, A County Fam- 
ily. A Novel. By the Author of “ One of the Fam- 
ily,” “Carlyon’s Year,” “Found Dead,” &c. 8yo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 

10, 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossune, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 888 Illnstrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, iu 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $5 oe; Fall , $9 00; 

Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00, 


11. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS, Complete. Harper's 
Illustrated Library Edition, Complete in 5 vols., 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents per volume, 
set complete, in a neat case, $8 75. 

Ava™ Brepor.—Tue Mitt on tae Fross.—Feirx Horr, 

_— eves oF Ciertoat Lire and Siras Maanea.— 
OMOLA. 


12, 

THACKERAY’'S NOVELS: 
Vanity Farr. 382 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
—Pernpennis. 179 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 76 cts, 


—Tar Virewtans. 150 Dlustrations. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents.—Tur Newoomes. 162 Dlustrationa. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents.—Tar Apventunes or Pur. 64 
Illustrations and Portrait of Author. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents.—Henry Eswonp and Lover rus Wimowse. 
12 Dlustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

15. 

CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 

Harp Casu. Dlustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents.—Grtr- 
ritn Gaunt; or, Jealousy. Tllastrated. 8vo, Paper, 
25 cents.—Ir 1 Never Too Late To Menp. 8vo, Pa- 
er, 35 cents.—Love Mr Lirrie, Love Mz Lone. 

vo, Paper, 35 cents.—Foun Pray. 8vo, Paper, 25 
cents.—Wuirr Lixs, 8vo, Paper, 85 cents —Pre 
Worrtnerton, Cunistie Jounstons, and Other Sto 
ries. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents.—Tux CLomTER aND THE 
Heartn. 8vo, Paper, 4 cents. 


‘A GREAT OFFER, 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dixpose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans, of six first-class makers, ai extremely low 
prices for Cash during the Holidays, or 
will take from $5 to $25 montbly until paid; the same 
to let, and rent money applied if purchased. New 
T-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Organs 
for $45 and upward, for cash. 











Extraordinary power, with 
wide field of observation, in 
OPERA, FIELD, and MA- 
RINE GLASSES, portabie 
and compact. Catalogues by 
enclosing stamp. 

SEM MONS, Optician, 


687 Broadway, N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED for Wlillson’s 
School and Family Charts. 

To canvass every etate in the Union. Men of 

ability, and well recommended, can realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 














ORRIBLE!—I suffered with CATARRBRH 
Thirty Years !—was cured in six weeks by a sim- 
ple temedy, and will send the receipt, postage free, ta 
all afflicted. Address Rev. T. J. MEAD, 
Drawer 176, Syracuse, New York. 
POCKET REVOLVERS. oven 
' Six-Shooter. 
A neat, durable weapon; four-inch barrel. Price $1 5u, 
postpaid. Address 8. G. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 





GENTS can make $200 per month by selling 
our Silver-Plating Fluid. $3 per dozen. 
RICHMOND & HOSTER, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


WAS cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple 
remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J 
HE Novelty Job Printing- Presses, for Printers, Mer- 
chants, & Amateurs. Prices, $15, $30, & $50. Send 
for descriptive circular. C.C. Thurston, Brooklyn,N.¥. 


$990 


for first-class new 7-Octave Pianos, 
Sent on trial. U.S. Piaso Co., New York, 

















800 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 
502—504 BROADWAY, 


Offer a very Elegant Assortment of 
Novelties in 


SEAL AND ASTRAKHAR 


SACQUES, 
TURBANS, 
Boas, Ties, &c. 


jecnaiapentes : . 
Hatter and Furrier. 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
717 BROADWAY, 
offers at low prices: 
LADIES’ FINE FURS in every variety; SEAL and 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES AND TURBANS; 
WHITE FOX MUFFS AND BOAS _ 
CHILDREN'S FURS, GENTS’ FURS, &c. 
Importer of ENGLISH HATS for Gentlemen's Wear. 


“PERFECTION” 
Coffee- Pot. 


(Patented June 1, 1869.) 

Superior to any yet invented, combining all the ad- 
vantages of the French patents, with wonderful 
SIMPLICITY, 

DURABILITY, 
and CHEAPNESS, 

Lovers of GOOD COFFEE are unanimous in its 
praise. 
t@- FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. ag 

SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER, & CO., 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Sample and Sales Room, 19 John St., N. ¥. 





“ase =—5-_| Thebest andcheapestAlarm 

= <*e' Till Lock and Drawer in the 
!world. Retail price, only $5. 
\Great inducements offered to 
r agente. Send for private cir- 


> E. 
@4 mo SS cular. 





wasvua #907 
OBAOvENI 
SyswonL 


CATALOGUES, by Mail, 10 cents each. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 112 pages. 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 72 pages. 

MAGIC LANTERNS and STEREOPTICANS, 100 pp. 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 84 pages. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 Holiday Present.—Pollak 
& Son manufacture warranted Gen- 
uine Meerschaum Goods, Stores: 
® 519 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, & 
27 John St., middle of block. Send 
for circular to Letter-Box 5846. 

Also, Repairing and Boiling done. 


Ahearn’s Patents. 


Purchasers wanted for every State and Count; not 
yet sold. $1000 and expenses can be made monthly 
on every $200 invested. For particulars, address 

J. AILEARN, 5 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 





NHEAPEST PAPER in the WORLD. 
J Ricu, Rare, Racy; fall of Facr, Fux, and Fan- 


ey; sure to please “all hands.” Only 50 cts. a year; 
valuable premiums to subscribers and agents. Spec- | 
imens, Six Cents. Say where you saw this. | 

Address UNION BANNER, Belfast, Maine. 
Ae ENTS.—OROIDE GOLD.—AGENTS. 
t% $20 a day made easy. Onoipr Goin Pat. Founratn 
Pex. Is indestructible. Writes 4 pages with one dip. 
Sells at sight—looks like 16-carat Goid. Sample box, 
12 pens, for 28 cents, postpaid; also other novelties. 


City Novetty Co., 494 Library St., Philadelphia. Pa. 





©. [DECEMBER 11, 1869. 











MILKING THE ERIE COW. 


 WEBB’S ADDER, © 


ONLY PRACTICAL ADDING MACHINE IN 
THE WORLD. 


This little machine, no less wonderful in its sim- 
oe in its efficacy, has won a more speedy suc- 
cess than any other invention of the day. hile the 
sewing machine had to struggle through long years 
for adoption, Webb's Adding Machine was accepted 
at once. Where numbers are called off, it gives in- 
Stantaneous additions. It carries up the columns of 


} a ledger account, two at a time, with ‘mechanical! ac- 


corecy, The President of the First National Bank of 
or 


The machine took the first medals and diplomas at 
the last American Institute Fair, New York, and also 
at the last Mass. State Fair, in Boston. It is guaran- 
teed to do every thing claimed for it, and the report 
comes from nearly all who use it that not enough is 
claimed—that it does more. Price $8 and $10. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price and postage (81 cents), or by 
express, C.O. D., at the customer's expense. To re- 
mit (post-office order, registered letter, or draft) saves 
the return-money oon For circular, testimonials, 
&c., enclose oon, tate and County Rights (ex- 
clusive) for sale. —WE. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Selling Agents, 

713 Broadway, New York. 








IMPROVED 


GOVERNOR, 


Balance-Valve Combined, 


any nsible party on thirty 
days’ trial, to be returned at my 
expense if not as represented. 

rice-List and Photographs 
sent on application. 








D7 S, E. Cor, 24th and Wood Sts., 
” PHILADELPHIA.. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


g@~ Send for Price-List.) Baltimore, Md. 











The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
Novelties by nearly every Steamer. Fine Supply of 
Fancy Goods, Swiss Carved Goods, Fine Gold and 





Silver Watches. MI. J. 
680 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


EB, HOLMES’ BURGLAR- 
ALARM TELEGRAPH. 


This one Bell, locate@ in th 
sleeping-room, rings upon‘ th 
: “= opening of each window and 
door of the house. Thousands who are using it tes- 
tify to its merits. Send for a Pamphlet. 

FE. HOLMES, 7 Murray §t., N. Y. 


AILLARD & CO., 


















“A MORGAN’s sons ‘e) 


‘OAPSe SAPOL\ 


WS 2/1 WASHINGTON S™N. ¥. 











Holiday Presents.—A suitable Present 
is a Meerschaum Pipe or Holder,Plain 
or Carved, of the best material; a large 


| variety, at manufacturers’ prices, at | 


Raldenberg's, 6 John St., next Br'dw'y, 
& 71 Nassau cor. John. Formerly 23 
Wall. Send for Circular &: Price-List, P.O. Box 6724. 


© THE LADIES.— One week's time, pleas- 

| antly employed, will pay for a first-rate Sewing 
Macnine. Address COREY D. KELSEY, 

120 Lexington Ave., New York. 
of Reid’s Pat. Potato Baker. Testimonials and de- 


| Getyt~ ay gt 2 !—Health and pleasure in the use 
scription sent by Dupiry & Rocxwett, Buffalo, N.Y. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


k writes in his testimonial, ‘IT RELIEVES | 


BB ADDING MACHINE Co. | 


ae —— F _ 
HARVEY FISK. . - A. S. HATCH. 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers and Dealers in Govermment Securities, 


ier Chatineré ond Coridlla No. 5 Nassau Srrest, New Yorx, November 8, 1869. 

The surprising development of our national resources, and the rapidity with which the Govern- 
ment is now enabled to reduce the national debt, by weekly purchases, render it apparent that the 
time is approaching when the Five-Twenty bonds may be funded at not over four or four and a 
half per cent. interest. 

Meanwhile their high price, as compared with other classes of securities paying an equal rate of 
interest, is leading to general inquiry for more profitable forms of investment in which money may 
|» be safely invested. 

During the war the necessities and peril of the Government, and the consequent cheapness of its 
securities, rendered them so attractive that, from this cause, combined with the patriotic faith of the 
people in their safety, they absorbed almost the entire floating capital of the country, and diverted 
attention from other classes of securities which had before been deemed sufficiently conservative 
and sound to meet the wants of the most cautious investors. 

The Government is no longer a borrower. It no longer needs the country’s capital, but desires 
gratefully and honorably to repay it. , 

| The rapid accumulation of capital for investment, and the reduction of the national debt and im- 

| provement of the national credit—rendering it certain that hereafter but a comparatively low rate of 
interest can be derived from investment in Government bonds—is compelling the search for other 

| safe and well-guarded channels into which capital not employed in business may wisely flow. 

The enterprises of Peace, no less needful in their time and place, for the common welfare, than 

| were the waste and cost of War, now call for the capital which the Government no longer needs, and 





offer for its use a remuneration which the Government need no longer pay, and, in some cases, a se- 
curity as stable and enduring as the faith of the nation itself. 

The desire to capitalize the premium which may now be realized upon Five-Twenty bonds, and 
which a material decline in Gold toward par, and the ability of the Government to fund them at a 
lower rate of interest, may at any time extinguish, is felt by many holders who desire some satisfac- 
tory assurance as to which of the many lower-priced securities in the market would afford the nec- 
essary safety to justify an exchange. e 

The applications for information and advice which are addressed to us daily, show how uni- 
versal is the desire for this assurance as to what forms of investment more profitable than Govern- 

| ment securities at present market rates are entitled to the confidence of investors. 

The pressure of this want has led us to feel the importance of directing our own attention as 
bankers, our large experience, and our facilities for obtaining reliable information, to the Wdrk of + 
supplying it in some measure, and to offer the results of our inquiries to those who may be disposegl 
to confide in our good faith and judgment. 

We are unwilling to offer to our friends and the public any thing which, according to our best 
judgment, is not as secure as the national obligations themselves, with which we have hitherto prin- 
| cipally identified ourselves. 

Since closing the GREAT CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD LOAN, which meets all these 
requirements, we have carefully examined many others, but have found no other which would fully 
do so, until the following was placed in our hands. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


Six per Cent. Gold Bonds 


OF THE . 
WESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO, 
The Western Pacific Railroad, connecting Sacramento with San Franeieco, furnishes the final link in the 
Pacific. 


OF CALIFORNIA. 
} extraordinary fact of an unbroken line of rail from the shore of the Atlantic to that of the 
It is 150 miles in length, includivg a short branch, and it will be the 


- METROPOLITAN LINE 


OF THE PACIFIC COAST, 
connecting its chief cities, and traversing the garden of the rich and growing State of California; receiving, 
in addition to an immense and lucrative local traffic, the through business over the Union and Central Pacific 


Railroads—between the Eastern States and Sacramento. 

It is completed, fully equipped, and in successful operation, and its earnings in October—the first full 
month—amounted to $105,000 in coin. The net earnings will, by a moderate estimate, amount to $600,000 per 
annum, in coin, while the interest on its Bonds will be but $168,000. 

The value of the property and franchises is not less than 


TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and the amount of the mortgage 2 a 2 ‘ 8 O O : O O O. 


The bonds are of $1000 each, have thirty years to run, and will be sold at 


; NINETY, AND ACCRUED INTEREST, 

in currency. They are made payable, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, IN GOLD COIN, in the city of New 
| York. Coupons due January and July Ist. 
} The near approach of the time when the United States can probably fand the greater portion of its Six 
per cent. debt, is naturally causing inquiry for other forms of investment which will afford satisfactory secu- 
| rity with the same rate of interest. TIE WESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
must have an immense advantage over all othér securities based upon merely local or nncompleted railroads, 
and may be held with as much confidence as Government bonds, or as first-class mortgages on New York City 
property. 

The loan is small in amount. Its claims to confidence are apparent, It will be rapidly taken. Bonds 


will be delivered as the orders are received. 
Government bonds received at their full market value in exchange. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers. 


gz We buy and sell Government Bonds, and receive the accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, 
and others, subject to check at sight, and allow interest on daily balances. 











EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 














/ “UNION ADAMS & CO. 


FOR MISSES. 


| Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Patent Union Dresses, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Cashmere Hosiery, 
Roman and Fancy Sashes. 








FOR LADIES. 


Patent Merino . Vests, 
| Patent Merino Drawers, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Merino Fiosiery, 
Kid and Caster Gloves. 











No. 687 BROADWAY. 


